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DeGaulle And F 





ie 

General Charles de Gaulle has made himself the 
most controversial figure in France. The argument 
that has raged over his political role in Parisian 
cafes is reflected in discussions in the United States. 
He is an original character and does not fit readily 
‘into any of the usual categories, His personality. 
‘and his past and present, are full of contradictions. 
Ia the past, despite his great merit as leader of the 
French Resistance, he earned the hearty dislike 2f 
Roosevelt and Ghurghill. At present, he is head of 
apolitical organisation that deliberately denies that 
itis a party. It ig a “movement” fo rally the French 
people for vague objectives. This is, to many. remi- 
niscent of other “people’s movements” which starct- 
‘ed in Berlin and Rome and Moscow. This Gaullist 
“mystique,” ¢ombined with de Gaulle’s aspiration 
te “grandeur” and his egocentricity, arouses sus- 
picion and prejudice in democratic gircles in France 
aad abroad, Perhaps this is justified. 

: However, lé the appraisal of de Gaulle here given 

by our French eorrespondent is correct, perhaps the 
labor, liberal and Socialist movement should rca- 
examine the question of relations with the Gaullist 
forces. The New Leader, without endorsing the 
views expressed in this article—merely brings 
this statement to the attention of our readers for 
Purposes of discussion. 

Henri Guizot bases his conclusions upon e@xten- 
tive research and thorough knowledge of French 
Politics. His judgment deserves the examination 
and respect even of those who are convinced that 
~de Gaulle is an enemy, not only of Communism, 


but of democracy. 
oe 





HE French Communist newspaper Hu- 

manité keeps on harping on the theme that 

the only salvation of France lies in the 
Feturn of Thorez to the Cabinet. The Commu- 
hists support this demand by fanning a strike 
Movement which threatens to disintegrate the 
Whole French economy. Therefore, some par- 
liamentarians are wondering whether it would 
hot be safer to restore the three-party coalition 
of Socialists, Communists and Popular Repub- 
licans (MRP). Such a regime, they maintain, 
Would have the support of a solid majority, and 
thus the dissolution of the present Parliament, 
Unable to form a stable government, might be 
aVoided. 

This threat of dissolution and the elections 
demanded by de Gaulle are a nightmare to both 
the Socialists and Popular Republicans. They 

ow that the electorate, confused by the com- 
pilex problems of the moment, will hold them 

Ountable for the unpopular legislation ne- 
essitated by the existing adverse circum- 

nces 

In addition, Thorez is expected to be able 
9 stop the tide of strikes, since most of them 
Mave been instigated by his stooges. Thorez’ 

urn to power is of course fervently advocated 

W the leftist groups which dangle between 
Pocialists and Communists in the expectation 

ultimate Stalinization. One of them, Bourdet, 

witor of Combat, recently supported Commu- 

Pst participation in the Government, but sug- 


By Henri Guizot 
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gested that they mitigate somewhat their de- 
pendence on Moscow, without breaking this 
link; that they act like Tito who managed to 
shake off the Soviet yoke without being har- 
nessed under the “American yoke.” Humunité 
promptly retorted that French Communists will 
always be faithful to Stalin’s Russia. Thorez 
bluntly declared that they would never fight 
against the USSR. A foretaste of what can be 
expected from them was provided when com- 
munized longshoremen in Havre refused to un- 
load a ship that had brought anti-tank artillery 
purchased by France in the USA. 

Within the Government the rift between the 
coalition parties continues. While the Socialists 
and the Popular Republicans, to the extent of 
their weak forces, favor a planned economy, 
price control, etc., the representatives of the 
lower middle-class in the Cabinet are strongly 
opposed to such “regimentation.” . They de- 
nounce the taxation and social laws as a cause 
of their ruin. They revolt against rationing and 
fixed prices, and declare that the present State 
with its army of officials.,is a vampire sucking 
their life-blood. A compromise between these 
two trends might perhaps be found if the repre- 
sentatives of the second trend had not been 
under the impact of two ideas now uppermost 
in the public mind. 

The first idea—rapidly gaining ground — is 
that the parliament elected in 1946 should be 
dissolved since it no longer represents public 
opinion. The second idea is that the domestic 
and international situation calls for a stable and 
very strong government, which cannot be 
formed without the Gaullists whose leaders 
claim the support of 1,500,000 members. Instead 
of a coalition with the Communists, they insist, 
there should be a coalition between the Third 
Force and themselves, a coalition that would 


win at least 65-70 percent of electoral votes. 
* * 


oo 


Ar a press conference on Oct. 1 de Gaulle 
spoke of “valuable elements” in the Third 
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Force, i.e. among the Socialists and Popular 
Republicans, and declared: “I open my arms to 
them.” The newspaper Aube which supports 
him, commented: “Two hands are proferred to ° 
the Third Force, that of Thorez and that of 
de Gaulle. As we understand de Gaulle, he does 
not exclude either Blum or Queille. We do not 
see why they should exclude de Gaulle.” The 
General’s appeal meets with the sympathy of 
some Socialists. Thus, last year’s Mayor of 
Paris, Vergnole, has recently quit the Socialist 
Party, and the chairman of the Conseil General 
of the Seine Department, another Socialist, has 
joined de Gaulle. People who leave the Socialist 
Party declare that it has no understanding of 
the tremendous Communist danger and there- 
fore is antagonistic to the Gaullist movement, 
without which the Communist threat cannot 
be defeated. 


What actually causes the animosity of the 
Socialists? Why do they believe, as stated last 
year by Leon Blum, that de Gaulle and not 
Thorez is enemy No. 1? The Populaire (Sept. 28, 
1948) called upon the Socialist youth to fight 
“Gaullist totalitarianism.” This description of 
the spirit and aspirations of the Gaullists, put 
into circulation only recently, is truly amazing. 
That movement may have hundreds of faults, 
but it certainly does not come under the cate- 
gory of totalitarianism. This writer has read 
all of de Gaulle’s speeches and has attended 
inany Gaullist meetings, but has never dis- 
covered there any totalitarnanism, which sub- 
jects the economic, social, professional, scien- 
tific, religious, even personal life, to the control 
of an almighty one-party State headed by a 
dictator and his clique. Gaullism has nothing 
to do with all these ideas. On the contrary, as 
a mouthpiece of the middle-class, it strives to 
reduce the state budget, the number of officials, 
and the state interference in the economy. 


As to a strong government, the need for it 
under the stress of the present profound trans- 
formation is obvious. The Gaullists want to 
abolish the proportional representation system, 
and to replace it by a majority government, 
which existed in the Third Republic and still 

(Continued on Page Fourteen) 





The "Front" in France 


Postwar Foreign Policy 


ARIS. — Since France's re-birth 
Pine: the war, a complex of pro- 
found contradictions become char- 
foreign policy— 


have 


acteristic of French 
contradictions which weakened 
her and have sometimes condemned 
changes when one foreign minister suc- 
ceeds the other; 
the essence of the 
foreign policy re- 
mains the same 
today, as it was 
during the previ- 
ous three postwar 
years, 

France is afraid, 
like every other 
nation of Western 
Europe, of the 
Soviet advance. A 
new Soviet move 
into Western Germany would bring the 
Soviet force near the French borders; 
while the big French Communist party 
would reopen an offensive from within, 
France's relations with Moscow, rather 
friendly under de Gaulle, have de- 
teriorated subsequently, and by now 
her diplomatic conflicts with Russia 
are almost as numerous as those of her 
Western Allies: in Berlin, about the 
Ruhr, about the Cominform, in Indo- 
China, etc., etc. Driven by the same 
motives as Washington and London, 
Paris would have to accept the same 
solution—the building up of Western 
Germany as a military buffer against 
the expected Soviet offensive. France 
would have to with the 
United States and Britain in the poli- 
tical re-birth of Western Germany, in- 
guguration of a new constitution and 
a responsible government France 
might even leadership . in 





Dania 


cooperate 


seize the 


By David J. Dallin 


working for a Western Union of which 
Western Germany would be a member, 

On the other hand France is tradi- 
tionally—and certainly with sufficient 
reason—afraid of Germany. Any prog- 
ress made beyond the Rhine, even 
purely economic progress, even the 
rehabilitation of German light industry, 
is a cause for anxiety. Seen in pere- 
spective, these first steps toward re- 
vival in Germany may be considered 
stages in a development at the end of 
which stands a new powerful, im- 
perialist, aggressive Germany. If such 
an evolution can be prevented at all, 
Germany must be kept desintegrated 
politically, on a low industrial level, 
with no centralized government and 
with all national ambitions suppressed, 
The notorious Morgenthau plan, mean- 
ing pastoralization of Germany, would 
have to constitute the essence of 
French foreign policy, seen from this 
angle. Western Germany should not be 
united into one state; contrary to the 
British-American line, no German 
buffer must be created, even if it is 
directed against the Soviet menace to 
France. 

Two souls live in the French heart, 
two tendencies tear her policy asunder, 
Her anti-Soviet orientation drives her 
into the Western fold; her anti-German 
.rientation makes he; more 
hesitant and fearful than her Western 
partners. Coupled with her extreme 
military weakness, France presents a 
picture of utter irresoluteness in intere 
national affairs. If there are anywhere 
remnants of the appeasement policy, 
which prevailed in the West in 1945/46, 
they are to be found in France. The 
basic divergency between the French 
and the Anglo-American 


rather 


tendencies” 


plays a considerable role in the diplo- 
matic strategy of Moscow. 


” 


In a way, the developments of the 
last two years are similar to those in 
1938-39, When Hitler’s Germany suc- 
ceeded in abolishing French influence 
in the Balkans and Czechoslovakia, a 
great number of French leaders, in- 
clined to self-delusion, found consola- 
tion in France’s imperial position in 
Africa and Asia. ‘We still have our 
Empire!” As if a France, having lost 
power and prestige in Europe, could 
retain her world-wide position! In only 
a few months the German armies drove 
into Paris, and then the Japanese ad- 
vanced in Indo-China. 

In a similar way, political leaders of 
France prefer now to stress the task 
unfulfilled as the main objective of 
France’s European policy at the present 
time: that German nationalism has not 
been eradicated, that the so-called de- 
nazification has been a failure, that 
many of the industrial plants, desig- 
nated to be shipped abroad, are stil) 
untouched. Attention is, somewhat 
artificially, still concentrated on Ger- 
man issues. 

To the United States and Britain, the 
Russian issue is the main issue. First 
things come first. A German danger 
does not now exist, but Soviet dyna- 
mism is tremendous. France, however, 
is -hesitant, reluctant, her policy in- 
decisive, and she therefore sometimes 
acts as a brake upon the Western 
powers. It is doubtful whether as many 
Frenchmen have believed in the naive 
“de-nazification” of the German people, 
as Americans have. Here in Europe it 
is obviously extremely naive to combat 





the nationalism of a great peopie by 
lJectures. Militant nationalism in Gey. ] 
many did not emerge from propa | 
ganda but developed out of a multitude | 
of historical pre-conditions and of mis. | 
takes made by the victors of the First 
World War. By their very policies in 
Germany today the four occupation | 
powers sow new nationalist seeds, | 
against which verbalism has no effect, 
In schools students are taught the 
highest ideats of international democ.- 
racy, but at home and in newspapers 
they learn about Russian and French 
and other nationalisms on their own 
soil; they are driven together and back 
to the old ideology. The oppression 
nourishes a new inflamed nationalism, 
According to numerous observer's rem- 
nants of Hitlerism are nowhere stronger 
than in the Soviet zone of Germany 
with its German-Communist dictator. 
ship acting as a front fo: 
Russian dominance. 

To fight German nationalisi ef. | 
fectively quite other means are neces 
sary than those planned and partly 
applied by the Western powers, :nainly 
on American initiative. To the credit 
of the Soviet Government it must be | 
acknowledged that it never shaved the | 
illusion of complete “de-nazification" | 
by court proceedings and revised text- 
books. It tried to apply means of | 
deeper significance—especially the com- 
plete eradication of capitalist economy, 
It did not succeed either, Its terrorism, 
the acquisition of the main part of 
German industry, economic expioita- 
tion of the people, made the Soviet 
brand of “socialism,” imported into 
Germany from the East, more disgusts 
ing to the population than the Western 
methods of occupation. 
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The Home Front 





By WILLIAM E. BOHN 





The War Between the Senses 


IFE has not been the same since 
television came to our house, 
Last Saturday, down there in 


Delaware, I watched one football game 


while I listened to another. On the 
television screen 1 saw the Pennsyl- 
vania-Columbia game, which was 
played here in New York. From the 


radio receiving- 
set came the ac- 
count of the much 
nore unportant 
and exciting con- 
test being played 
out at Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, 

During this pe- 
riod while the 





brawny represen- 

tatives of four 

Bohn famous institu- 

tions of learning 

fought for the mastery over those 


white-marked spaces a curiously inter- 
esting contest was going on within my 
own mind. In comparison with the 
great battle being waged in the West 
between the University of Michigan 
and Northwestern, this little game on 
Baker Field was a minor affair. It is 
hard to see how anyone could get ex- 
cited about whether Pennsylvania pulls 
up the Columbia goal posts. The teams 
of neither one of these institutions will 
be champion of anything at the end of 
the season. The 86,000 spectators at 


Ann Arbor, on the contrary, were 
watching a battle of giants 

But here is the interesting point 
about my afternoon. With my ears I 
was listening to Ann Arbor. With my 
eyes I was watching Baker Field. And, 


with shame I confess it, what I be- 
held with my eyes was constantly 
luring my attention away from the 
intrinsically more exciting things 


which I heard through my ears. There 
were moments, of course, when sound 
had it over sight. Between the halves 
when the glorious Michigan band in- 
toned the Victors March and The Yel- 
low and the Blue my heart was in the 
West and things happening this side 
of the Allegheny Mountains sank to 
their proper proporitons. But during 
most of the time my was 
centered on the intricate convolutions 
of the Pennsylvania-Columbia plays. 
The Chinese are right when they say 
that one picture is worth a thousand 
words. If it is a moving picture it is 
“worth” more than all the words in 
the world. It was well for me that the 
western game ended before the eastern 
one. The dramatically breath-taking 
picturization of that daring forward 
pass whereby Penn gained the victory 
during the last 30 seconds of play won 
me completely for interest in the Penn 
team and for approval of television as 
a method of reporting sports events. 
It is characteristic of our American 
way. of doing things that, though tele- 


attention 


vision is still in its infancy, we have 
so thoroughly mastered the techniques 
of picturing sporting events. From the 
mechanical point of view it is no mean 
trick. To follow with telescopic cameras 
the pitching and batting of a ball and, 
within the same minute, the catching 
of a fly in the far outfield requires 
superb equipment and training. So 
completely are the crucial baseball and 
football games pictured that you can 
follow them much more intelligently 
in your own home oy at the neighbor- 
hood bar than sitting uncomfortably in 
the grandstand. 

_ 


oe 


Smartness Plus Stupidity 


Bur aside from the picturization of 
sporting events, television is up to this 
point mainly promise. Here is a genu- 
inely magic medium. Through a wire 
that is let into your house comes the 
moving picture of events taking place 
far away. A show, a concert, a confer- 
ence, a speech—anything that people 
want to see and hear—can be staged 
so that millions over far-scattered 
areas can enjoy it simultaneously, The 
method, the medium, is so superb that 
you sit pinching yourself and asking 
“Is it really true? Are 
enough to devise and operate this 
mechanism through which we humans 
have now become practically omni- 
present? Have we made tales 
come true?” 

But, it must be confessed. in this 
case—once again—we are utilizing our 
mechanical smartness to spread and 
duplicate our stupidity. Excepting for 
games, races and such events, the pro- 
grams now being offered over the new 
medium are practically nil. I am told 
that orchestra concerts come over 
beautifully, but they are so rare that 
-t has not yet been my good fortune 


men smart 


fairy 


to hear one. (See how the old words 
get in one’s way. I should have written 
see one or experience one.) Al! of the 
programs which I have seen staged for 
television audiences have been un- 
believeable awkward and arnateurish 


Most of them are frankly amateur. 
And, worse, many of them consist 
largely of those painful performances 


by precocious children. It is bad enough 
when we are forced by our good man- 
ners to view such spectacles in the 
regular course of social life. Why 


should any be expected to look at the 
performances of such little munsters 
when with a twist of the wrist we can 





turn them into the outer world where 
they belong? 


— 


Even when acts are put on by good § 
professional performers, the shows | 
really don’t come off. I have always § 


been fond of vaudeville, and the world 
has been filled with loud shouts to the ’ 
effect that this sort of theatrica| gou- 
lash is about to get a new /ease on 
life over the air. But even good dante § 
ers or magicians or animal acts seem [| 
oa the television screen, to be held i | 
tied down, lacking the freedom which 
1s necessary to the full development 
cf their talents, 

We have all criticized the quality of f 
the humor which is furnished on the 
conventional radio programs. But thes 
entertainments offered to our ea! 
have, at least, a slickness, a sinoothnes 
that comes from the mastery of & 
medium. Up to now, the program mai 
agers of television have achieved ™ 
such technical finish. The masters # 
‘oremony and most of the performer 
go through their acts as if they wel 
ashamed of being there. The whole F 
business is rather awkward, unfinished, 5 
coltish and self-conscious. We are, 4 
course, only at the beginning o! some 
thing. 


boas 
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y ASHINGTON, D. C.—As the 
W political campaigr enters its 
final 10 days today (10 days 
that won’t shake the world), the out- 
standing fact is the enormous, yawn- 
ing apathy of the voters. This is not, 
apparently, an isolated phenomenon 
restricted to any particular section; it 
seems to permeate the entire nation 


With the windup of the campaiga 
at hand, similar viewpoints emerged 
from the inner circles in both the 
Dewey and Truman camps. From the 
Dewey headquarters at Albany came 
the report of concern “over apparent 
apathy of the voters,” and plans for a 
whirlwind fiaale to give the patient a 
last-minute shot-in-the-arm, From the 
Truman camp came reports of plans fo 
make widespread radio appeals on 3 
nonpartisan basis on election day to 
urge the voters to go to the polls. A 
large turnout, the Truman strategisis 
feel, is the only thing that can save 
their candidate. 


To check up on these reports of 
apathy, I’ve been attending political 
rallies within easy traveling distance 
of the Capital. My observations con- 
firm the reports. Neither the Repub- 
licans nor the Democrats are getiing 
any crowds at their rallies. 


I've seen two Republican rallies ia 
nearby Maryland, where two years ago 
the Republicans elected a complet2 
county ticket. They attracted crowds 
of 300 and 500. The Democrats put 04 
a rally and threw in a free 
supper. and attracted 3,000. 


picnic 


The big -political surprise around 
Fere was a rally put on by the labor 
unions in nearby Hagerstown, Md., 
which has a population of 31,000. The 
labor union meeting had an attend- 
ance of 10,400, better than one-third. 
of the town’s population. In this ares 
the labor unions are supporting the 
Democratic ticket. 


The Taft-Hartley Act has developed 
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This Apathetic Campaign 


By Jonathan Stout 


a response among the labor union. 
rank-and-file I have never seen before. 
The subject actually is no longer de- 
batable. Trade unionists in this part of 
the country, apparently, are impatient 
with any further speeches on the sub- 
ject. Their minds are made up and 
closed. All they’re waiting for is elec- 
tion day in order to give the Repub- 
lican candidates the business. Of 
course, all I have seen myself is only 
in this part of the country; I cannot 
be sure how other parts of the country 
are reacting. 

It must be admitted, however, that 
organized labor is not as well organized 
politically in all parts of the nation as 
well as it is in Maryland and a few 
other places. Labor may feel the same 
everywhere, but unless .hey get out the 
vote it won't count. It is in this respect 
that Maryland, Minnesota and a few 
other places are blazing new trails fox 
labor in political action. Keep your eye 
on them this election day. 


“ ~ 


Waar is further in store for labors 
in the event of a Republican victory 
was indicated this week in Washing- 
ton when an NLRB examiner, operat-- 
ing under the terms of the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act, declared illegal union shop 
contracts voluntarily signed in free col. 
lective bargaining by employers and 
unions. Such union shop contracts will 
be recognized by the board, he said, 
only if they are signed after on elec- 
tion held under the auspices of the 
board. 


If maintained, this verdict means the 
end of another traditional American 
freedom—the freedom for men to make 
voluntary contracts as equals without 
the permission of government, 

And even when unions ask for such 
government-conducted elections, the 
anti-labor bias of the board leads it to 
jelay such elections for six months oc 
more. 








The Trend of the Presidential Elections 
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1944 was 48 million. 
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1932 1936 1940 1944 
graphic syndicate 


1928 


emocratic vote was 26.3 million, in 1940 with 22.3 
millions for the Republicans the same year. Total vote cast in 


Source: U.S. Congress. 
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Tue accogance of the Communists 
who rua the New York City CIO In- 
dustrial Union Council led them to 
attempt to terrorize a CIO investigat- 
iag committee a few days ago. 


The hearing was held in a room in 
the CIO national headquarters in 
Washington. President Buckmaster of 
the Rubber Workers Union was sitting 
as chairman of a three-man board 
hearing evidence against the New York 
City on-charges of violating CIO policy. 


With the evidence piling up against 
them, the Communists pulled a riot, 
with fists dying freely. They succeeded 








An Editorial— 


N his race for re-election, Rep- 
resentative Leo Isacson, Heary 
Wallace’s favorite Congressman 
has come up with some stunts that 
would make Barnum blanch. His 
latest is his pose as the stalwart 
champion of the cause of Israel. 
Zionists and others friendly to Israel 
in the Bronx’ 24th district know 
only too well what the traditional 
Soviet role toward Zionism has been. 
They know, too, that hypocritical 
Soviet gestures of support today ara 
dictated only by the desire of the 
Politburo opportunistically to seek 
which they largely lack, in 
the Middle East. Zionists know only 
too well that Zionism is prohibited 
in the Soviet Union even today. 
that it is considered a “crime” by 
the. Soviet authorities. But Isacson, 
as a fanatic proponent of appease- 
ment toward the USSR, continues 
to mouth the current slogans. In- 
deed, he has gone further. He has 
sought to impress the constituents 
of his district that in some way he is 
their link with Israel. 
This, of course, is absurd. His opp9- 
nent (State Senator Isidore Dollinger, 


an “in,” 





candidate of the Democratic-Repub- 
HLH 
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The Isacson 


lican and Liberal parties) therefore 
cabled Moshe Shertok, Israel's For- 
eign Minister, and asked him about 
the claims that Isacson and his 
managers are pushing, about the 
picture of Isacson as the candidate 
favored by Shertok and Israel. Sher- 
tok’s reply is eloquent. It is simply: 
“Proposterous!” Mr. Shertok went 
on to explain that of course neither 
he nor any other Israeli leader en- 
dorses or supports any candidate or 
political party in the United States. 
or in any other country. 

We learn, too, that Mr. Dollingec 
asked Shertok about Isacson’s claims 
that he had effected the release of 
11,000 Jews from Cyprus by “trans- 
mitting secret information to Sher- 
tok.” The answer from Israel hit 
Isacson in the stomach, “Am un- 
aware,” said Shertok, “of what re- 
lease from Cyprus you refer to.” 
Apparently, only the fertile imagi- 
nation of Leo Isacson is in posses- 
sion of that absurd information. 


* a * 


Canpwarte DOLLINGER then 
hit out hard. He demanded that 
Isacson stop “dragging in the good 
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in halting the hearing. The hearing re- 
convened later, however, with the na- 
tional ClO committee in control of the 


situation. 


One of the factors which helped to 


quell the Communists, 


courage only 


who showed 
when their mob faced 


three lone men, was the presence next 


day of an 


honor guard of workers, 


members of the Utility Workers Union, 
CIO, who were in Washington for a 
session of their own, had heard of the 
Communist hooliganism and appeared 
the next day to preserve order. They 


succeeded 
withdrew from the hearing. 





Candidacy 


aame of [srael or any of its leaders 
in a demagogic attempt to capitalize 
on the heroism of the Israeli people 
in the political campaign. ... I in- 
tend to nail his every assertion 
which does not correspond with fact 
in the remaining days of the cam- 
paign. Apparently, Isacson does not 
realize as yet that there are such 
things as radio communications, 
whereby it is possible in a matter 
2f minutes to be in touch with Israel 
leaders. They have now given the 
lie to his claims, which he repeats 
30 often that they take on an aura 
of reality.” Senator Dollinger him- 
salf has a long history in Jewish 
affairs in the Bronx. He is president 
of a leading Bronx Zionist district, 
a member of the executive board 
of the Federation of Jewish Philan- 
thropies, and chairman of the West 
Facms Division of the United Jewish 
Appeal. 

[sacson, like all Wallaceites, hands 
out the usual patter about the low 
calibre of those who disagree with 
them. One can gauge the level of 
his campaign by noting that his 
chief oratorical flourish against his 


‘apponent, Mr. Dollinger, has been to 


cali him Dillinger. Dollinger, who 
is hardly reduced to silence by such 
vile epithets, has characterized 
Isacson in retaliation: “I don’t twist 
your name for humorous effect. 
Neither do I spuriously twist your 
name when I call you the Commu- 
mist Party’’s—and therefore Joe Sta- 
lin’s—candidate. Or when I charge 
that you don’t have the interests of 
the people of the 24th District at 
heart, but only the interests of the 
brutal, heartless foreign policies of 
the Kremlin dictatorship.” 


Going a step further, Dollinger 
has brought suit against the Daily 
Worker for $100,000 in damages be- 
cause of false and libelous state- 
ments which they have printed. “It 
is my intention,” Senator Dollinger 
has stated, “to prosecute this law 
suit as quickly as possible to prove 
mot only the viciousness of my 
opponent and the un-American, sub- 
versive publication which supports 
him, but also to teach the Daily 
Worker that it can’t always get away 
with incredible lies in the manner 
of its Moscow models, Pravda and 
Azvestia.” : 


and the Communists 
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What Happened In Peru? 
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Robert J. Alexander, former New 
Leader correspondent in South Amer- 
ica, has recently returned from an 
extensive tour of the Latin countries 
fo the south. In future issues, he will 
analyze a number of the more im- 
portant recent developments indi- 
widually. At present, Mr. Alexander 
is teaching economics at Rutgers 
University. He is completing a new 
book on the political, social and eco- 
nomic problems of Latin America to 


be published soon. 
X — 


“HE recent naval mutiny in the 
I port of Callao has brought the 


Peruvian political pet almost to 





the point of boiling over, and the 
country to the verge of civil war. It 
may well give the reactionary forces 
the chance they have been seeking, to 
outlaw ani try to destroy the country’s 
only real popular party, the Aprista 
or Partido del Pueblo. 

Starting in the early 192 as an 
attempt on -he part of group of 
students and labor leaders to launch 
an adult education program, the 
Aprista movement took on political 
implications and in 1931 the Partido 
Aprista Peruano was launched as a 
formal political party 

With their return in 1931 the Apris- 
tas carried on a tornado-like propa- 
ganda and campaign 
throughout the country and built an 
erganization and a loyalty among the 
werkers and intellectuals of Peru’s 
principal cities and towns which a 
decade and a half of persecution 
couldn't destroy. For with the excep- 
tion ef a few short months the Aprista 
movement was illegal until 1945. At 
that time it was finally legalized twe 
weeks before the end of the presi- 
dential election campaign 


organizing 


The 1945 election was a triumph for 
the Apristas, as had been those of 1931 
and 1936. The only difference was that 
this time the Apristas were allowed 
to come into office. They won control 
of the Lower House of Congress and 
had nearly a majority in the Senate. 
The candidate for president backed by 
the Apristas was victoriou 

This new president, Jose Bustamante 
Rivero, i a conservative Catholic, 
However, he i constitutional lawyer 
and was known as a man of generally 
democratic leanings. Since 1945 he had 
been walking a politica] tightrope. He 
had been elected largely by the Apris- 
tas (they had backed him because they 
were legalized too late te name their 
own candidate). And contro] of Con- 
gress was held by the Apristas and they 
had a tendency to try to push through 
their legislation and to try to take 
over the leadership of the admunistra- 
tion. For eleven months in 1946 there 
were Aprista members in the cabinet. 

However, the conservative and reac- 
tienary elements of the country with 


which Bustamante natural instincts 


lay, have een urging almost since 
the 1945 election that the Apristas 
once more be outlawed. Unfortunately, 
the landown: ind othe servative 
elements of Peru are not « nitted to 
democratic I parliamentary govern- 
ment. The é ile the country 
since bel« t ] ( the Re- 
publi ! é thi dema- 
cratic govert t mean the end 
of thei t \ ‘ t. they 
have not € ] i ( con- 
servative | pal t was left 
to President Bustamante te do this— 


but rather they have continued to 
think of fighting Aprisme with force 
and oppression, as they have been do- 
ing fer a quarter of a century. 


By Robert J. Alexander 


The actions of the semi-Aprista re- 
zime which followed the 1945 elections 
didn’t reassure the semi-feudal land- 
holders who have been the dominant 
economic and political group in the 
country since colonial days. The 
Apristas put through a few individual 
laws confiscating some large estates 
and they prepared a general law to 
permit such confiscations when land 
was not being used or when the In- 
dians were being too badly treated. 
At the same time the Apristas came to 
the defense of the Indian communities 
and small landowne1 and helped 
them in their age-old struggles with 


encroaching landowner: 


Ly the cities the trade union move- 
ment was soon taken over by the 
Apristas and it tripled or quadrupled 
its strengsth in the two years follow- 
ing the 1945 poll. For the first time 
the unions could hold their mectings, 
run their elections, carry on negotia- 
tions with employers without the 
constant surveillance interference 
of the police. And for virtually the 
first time in the country’s history there 
were real democratic liberties in Peru 

freedom of press. of speech, of 
assembly. 


ta Mle anne 





Government —to avoid aj] suspicion 
that they were trying to shield the 
Apra or its members in connection 
with the Granja Garland case. An all 
military cabinet was formed and frem 
that time on relations between the 
Government and the Partido del 
Pueblo have been growing steadily 
worse. 


President Bustamante has been sub- 
ject te constant pressure from the 
Right, to outlaw the Apristas. In No- 
vember, 1947, his cabinet demanded 
this and he refused, accepting their 
resignation. Reportedly the only thing 
that prevented a military ceup then 
was a warning by pro-Aprista younger 
army officers that such a devclopment 
would mean civil war. 

While resisting pressure to outlaw 
the Apra—presumably on the ideolog- 
ical grounds of a good democrat-Presi- 
dent Bustamante has at the same time 
been moving constantly Right, has 
been becoming increasingly more anti- 
Aprista. He has refused to call mu- 
nicipal and supplementary parliamen- 
tary elections. Instead, he has ap- 
pointed new municipal governing 
bodies to the place of those set up on 
a temporary basis—pending elections— 
in 1945. These earlier groups had been 
generally controlled by the Apra, but 
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“The Conservatives and Reactionaries Were Not Asleep” 


The conservatives and reactionaries 
were not asleep. Though they were 
cowed for a while after the election 
they soon revived. The press, almost 
anti-Aprista. missed no 
opportunity to attack and discredit the 


unanimously 





Partido del Puebi This campaign 
reached its culmiantion in January 
1947 when the reactior press loudly 
ised t \ ponsible 
I the € { the 
D1 

( é I 

1 iu nis 

‘ atic 
nothing concrete has been pinned on 
them. Haqweve even today, twenty- 
one months later, the reacionary 


papers are harping on the case. The 
immediate result of it was the resig- 
nation of three Apra members of the 


in the new councils President Busta- 
mante appointed virtually no Apristas. 
Instead, in many.« cases, Communists 
were appointed. 


* * - 


I+ is, in fact, one of the more ironic 
features of Peruvian politics that the 
Communists work very closely with 
the reactionaries, against the Apristas. 
The CP itself has a number of the 
in its 


country’s larger landowns 
ranks, and at least since 1938 has been 
working closely with the Benavides 
g its last year or so, 
and with the Prado regime t 
out its duration, from 1939-1945. The 
reactionaries have sought to build up 
in the Communist Party—and other 
pseudo-leftist groups which have a 
popular appeal and can be rivals to 


dictatorship duru 





hrough- 


The Status of the Apristas 


the Aprista movement. So far thece 
attempts have failed miserably. 


In July 1948 the Peruvian Congress 
was scheduled. to. meet in its regular 
sessions. However, the anti-Apra 
majority im the Senate refused to 
attend any sessiens of that body, thus 
leaving it without a querum. This 
same thing had happened in 1947, se 
for all practical purposes Congress has 
not functioned in two years—further 
evidence of the irresponsibility of 
the anti-Aprista politicos. 


Exasperated by this, Bustamante an- 
nounced in August that he was going 
to call elections for extra deputies, 
equal in number to the present mem< 
bers of Congress, who will join them 
to act as a Constituent Assemblv to 
revige the constitution. At the same 
time, President Bustamante announced 
that he was going to patronize the 
formation of a conservative party to 
oppose the Army in these elections, 
to be held in March, 1949. Apra op- 
posed this scheme, fearing the rigging 
of the poll. 


There have been numerous other at- 
tacks by the Government on the Apra 
party. For instance, student conven- 
tions, which would have been con= 
trolled by the Partide del Pueblo, were 
forbidden by the Government. The ad- 
ministration did all it could te bring 
about the failure of the Inter-Amer- 
ican Trade Union Congress held in 
Lima in January 1948 and then forbade 
the establishment in Peru of the head- 
quarters of the resultant Inter-Amer- 
ican Confederation ef Labor. At the 
time of the June, 1948, ILO congress in 
San Francisco, the Government re- 
fused to appoint as workers’ delegates 
representatives of the Confederacion 
de Trabajadores del Peru, the Aprista- 
controlled labor center which has the 
large majority of the workers of the 
country within its ranks. 


In the midst of all these events came 
the naval mutinv. It seems unlikely 
to this writer that that uprising was 
organized by the responsible leaders 
of the Aprista party. They have stead- 
fastly tried to avoid any revolutionary 
éctempt, except as a last resort in 
case an attempt is really made to out- 
law and destroy them. Furthermore, if 
this naval mutiny had been the begin- 
ning of a real Aprista revolt against 
the Government, it would not have 
been confined to the port of Callao. 
I* would have been accompanied by 
civilian uprisings in Lima, Trujillo, 
and other cities where the Partido del 
Pubelo has the support of the over- 
whelming majority of the people. It 
would have been accompanied by at 
least some attempts at mutiny on the 
part of the Army. 


Indeed, the Government in its state- 
ment accusing the Apra of the naval 
mutiny cited only one piece of evidence 
which allegedly implicated the party—- 
that the commander who led the revolt 
was “of known Aprista sympathies”"— 
flimsy evidence indeed if none other 
is available. 

Whether or not the Partido del 
Pueblo was responsible for the mutiny, 
the Government has taken advantage 
of the revolt to move against the Apra. 


Its headquarters and newspape! ere 
closed, several hundred leadin em- 
bers of t! party, including a 1 ber 
of deputies, have been jailed. This 
looks as if it may be the beginning of 


an all-out attempt to liquidate the 
Aprista party. If so, this mav well 
have dire results for Peru, leading t 
civil war, and the stirring up of class 
and race hatreds which may take ge?* 
eratiens to overceme. 
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The American Context. 











Jerry Voorhis, noted authority en 
American political problems, is the 
former distinguished Congressman 
from California. He is the author of 
the recent book, “Confessions of a 
Congressmen,” an account of his ex- 


periences in the nafion’s capitol. 
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tral in politics.” In fact, such 
political neutrality is one of the 
seven basic principles of cooperation 
laid down by the 28 Rochdale pioneers. 
But political neutrality can mean, as 
a practical matter, neither inactive 
citizenship nor political indifference on 
the part of cooperative members. Op- 
ponents of cooperatives have thrown 
the whole question of the future right 
of cooperatives to grow and develop 
in the United States squarely into 
the political arena. Not content with 
attempting to prove in the field of 
business competition their oft repeated 
claim that cooperatives are less effi- 
cient ‘than other forms of business 
organization, these hostile forces are 
attempting in every possible way to 
use politics to remove the competition 
of co-ops from the scene. 


B Y tradition cooperatives are “neu- 


Cooperatives would be negligent if 
they did not respond to these attacks 
by attempting to protect themselves. 
And that they are learning, if rather 
slowly, to do. 


It remains true—and fundamental— 
that cooperatives cannot and should 
not become parts of any partisan polit- 
ical organization, or of any political 
phalanx composed of various political 
organizations. Rather, the policy of 
“rewarding friends and punishing 
enemies” is the logical course for co- 
ops to follow. But to do that intelli- 
gently will require a much higher 
degree of political awareness than has 
heretofore characterized the average 
cooperative member. 


It is true that all cooperatives ask 
is to be left alone by government 
and to be free from political obstacles 
to their normal and. healthy growth. 
All cooperatives really want is an 
equal opportunity for non-profit. busi- 
ness to function along with profit busi- 
ness in the country. But, apparently 
even this fundamental right of the 
citizens of a democracy is something 
for which cooperators will have to 
fight 

To some degree this is their own 
fault. In the past “political neutrality” 
has been so broadly interpreted as to 
cause ccoperators to feel that even so 
Much as conversing with a candidate 
or political officeholder was a “viola- 
tion of Rochdale principles.” 


mn ~ e 


A treapy the fact is clear that 
attacks on coopératives are part and 
Parcel of the whole pattern of attacks 
on all sorts of voluntary organizations 
of the people which has been going 
on over the past few years and which 
bids fair to become ever more intense 
in case the November elections show 
& conservative trend. The same people 
who have their doubts about whether 
all the people “really have the capac- 
ity to govern themselves” and who are 
fearful of the “inordinate power” of 
Veterans organizations, farm organiza- 
tions, labor unions and the like, are 
also the ones who would like to 
Prevent the people from owning a 
Share in our supposedly free economic 
System. Defenders of the right of large 
Groups ef people to own their own 
business enterprises will, generally 
Speaking, be found to be liberal and 
humanitarian in the rest of ‘their 
Philosophy. Only in the hands of such 
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Co-ops and Politics 


By Jerry Voorhis 


people will the future of cooperatives 
be safe. 

And again, it is perfectly obvious 
that no true cooperatives can exist 
under any sort of totalitarian regime. 
To speak of “Russian cooperatives” is 
a contradictiun of terms, -just as it 
would be to speak of’ “cooperatives” 
in any Fascist nation. Where dictator- 
ship comes in the door, voluntary 
organizations of the people go quickly 
out the window. 

* * - 


C onsEQuentty, cooperatives in 
America have the greatest stake in the 
preservation of democracy, of political 
aiberty, of constitutional government. 


They have the very greatest stake in 
the combatting of both Communism 
and Fascism, and hence in combatting 
any political or economic trend likely 
to lead in either of these directions. 
Not “pure cussedness,” but a deep 
consciousness of these facts is what 
causes cooperatives .o be so deter- 
mined in their opposition to monopoly 
in all its forms and to undertake an 
all-out job of exposing the facts and 
dangers of monopoly as they now 
exist. 

And finally, cooperative members 
know if they read history, or if they 
observe the trends of the present time, 
that the growth of cooperatives and of 
‘iberal political thought parallel one 





another. To the extent that the general 
climate of public opinion is forward- 
looking, constructive, concerned with 
human welfare, to that same extent 
there is opportunity to interest large 
numbers of people in cooperatives. On 
the other hand, periods of reactionary 
political thought are also times when 
opposition to cooperatives and resist- 
ance to their growth are greatest. 

A vigorous political democracy is 
the only good climate for healthy co- 
operative development. And political 
democracy does not just happen. It is 
created and preserved by the earnest 
ang devoted effort of constructive cit- 
izens—including, certainly, cooperative 
members. 





How Not to Fight Communism 





Rhapsody in Brown 


there is a story that might have 

come straight from the editorial 
offices of the Daily Worker. It is, as 
it were, custom-made for Communist 
propaganda. Worse than that, it teaches 
an eloquent object lesson both in the 
reality of disguised Fascist activities in 
this country, and in current American 
gullability. 

Those who have followed the doings 
of Nazi and pro-Nazi outfits in this 
country before the war have periodic- 
ally run across the name of one Allen 
Alderson Zoll. Chairman of a group 
euphoniously called American Patriots, 
Inc., Zoll appeared as a co-sponsor at 
meetings for Gerald L. K. Smith and 
Major-General Van Horn Mosely. 
Elizabeth Dilling and Joe E. McWil- 
liams (no introduction needed) were 
among the speakers at Zoll’s rallies. 
Zoll’s.magazine, The American Patriot, 
regularly used to print articles by pro- 
Nazi and pro-Japanese propagandists. 
Publicly ZoH had nothing but praise 
for George Deatherage, the man who 
wrote that “what we need is a Hitler.” 
In addition to opposing the appoint- 
ment of Felix Frankfurter to the Su- 
preme Court on grounds of anti-Semit. 
ism at the Senate hearing, he endorsed 
the arguments of a whole slate of 
Fascists, from Father Ceughlin to Juan 
Cardenas. When Coughlin’s broadcasts 
were cancelled by WMCA bark in 1939, 
Zoll first picketed the station, then was 
indicted for having attempted to get 
$7,500 from Donald Flamm, owner of 
WMCA, in return for calling off the 
pickets. Incidentally, he was bailed 
out thanks to Seward Collins, the 
notorious pro-Nazi propagandist. Army 
Intelligence was alert enough to turn 
Zoll down when he applied for civilian 
military training at Peekskill, N. Y. 

Came the war, and the American 
Patriots, Inc. were declared subversive 
(and are still so listed on Attorney- 
General Clark’s latest release). Apolo- 
gies for the Axis were out of vogue, 
and Zoll quietly dropped into obscurity. 
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Be for the fact that it is true, 


Taat is where he might have stayed, 
but for the eagle eye of Dr. L. M. 
Birkhead’s Friends of Democracy, Inc. 
Last July, a little item in the Paterson 
(N. J.) Evening News reported the in- 
corporation of a “National Council of 
American Education.” Among the 
trustees was listed in fine print none 
other than “A. Alderson Zoll, II, of 304 
East 42nd Street, New York City.” 
Since then Zoll has studiously remained 
in the background, preferring to let 
less discredited individuals do the work 


By Allan Dane 


above ground. Among these are Ad- 
miral Reginald R. Belknap, Grace 
Brosseau, A. Cressy Morrison, and 
Katherine Peugnet, all of whom were 
associated with Zoll in the past. 


The NCAE made a strenuous effort 
to provide itself with a cloak of re- 
spectability. Its publications, released 
at NCAE headquarters, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New’ York City, sport a seal 
showing “America” as a temple of three 
pillars: “Home—Church—School.” The 
purposes of the organization speak of 
such fashionable and public-spirited 
things as “the defense and perpetuation 
of the Constitution of the United 
States.” And when has it ever been 
hard to gain adherents by making your 
goal “the eradication of. Marxism, So- 
cialism, Communism from our schools”? 


Thus, while 52-year old Zoll stayed 
out of the limelight, the facade of re- 
spectable directors and advisers in- 
cluded: 

Mrs. Frederick J. Bauer, ex-Presi- 
dent of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution; 

Mrs. Marion V. Mansur, National 
President of the DAR; 

Lloyd D. Smith, Vice-President of 
the Sons of the American Revolution; 

Robert L. Lund, ex-President of the 
National Association of Manufacturers; 

Gerald P. Nye, ex-Senator of the 
United States; and 

Rev. Henry Darlington, pastor of the 
Church of the Heavenly Rest, Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 

Once these were secured, the NCAE, 
aping Communist front techniques, 
proceeded to obtain the endorsement 
and cooperation of a welter of demo- 
cratic anti-Communists. Before they 
could say Allen Alderson Zoll, the di- 
rectors of NCAE were in position to 
publish a pamphlet on Communist in- 
fluence in the public schools, listing 
among its supporters such notables as 
Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg, Gen- 
eral Jonathan M. Wainwright, six 
Congressmen, several publicists, edu- 
cators and sports figures. 

That is when the Friends of Democ- 
racy swung into action, informing each 
of the promoters of Zoll’s subversive 
record. Naturally enough, most of the 


sponsors resigned. Among these were - 


Sen. Vandenberg, who vehemently dis- 
sociated himself from the Zoll outfit; 
Gen. Wainwright, hero of Corregidor 
and MacArthur-for-President pro- 
moter; ex-boxing champion Gene Tun- 
ney, who protested his difficulty in 
keeping track of the “sincerity of or- 
ganizations alleging to promote Amer- 


icanism”; Reader's Digest editor Stan- 
ley High, who commented, “I hepe I 
am usually not so gullible”; Congress- 
man A. L. Miller, and others. 

Some of the more recalcitrant back- 
ers of the NCAE still stick to their 
guns. At latest reports, those who 
continue to permit Zoll the use of their 
names include: : 

Senator Kenneth McKellar, of Ten- 
nessee, whose social philosophy is too 
well-known to require elaboration; 

Congressman Alvin O’Konski, of 
Wisconsin, author of the Spain-in-the- 
Marshall-Plan rider in Congress earlier 
this year; 

Congressman Harold Knutsen, of 
Minnesota, who voted against ERP, the 
Wolcott-Anti-Inflation Bill, TVA ap- 
propriation, and the President’s social 
security provisions in the 80th 
Congress; Fs 

Congressmen Karl Mundt, William 
Lemke, and Max Schwabe, who were 
among the original endorsers of NCAE, 
failed to comment or to promise to 
look further into the matter. 

There is more than one lesson to be 
drawn from the stillborn attempt of 
Zoll’s to get back into ‘business. For 
one thing it shows that the American 
extreme-right is far from dead. On the 
contrary, it seeks to cash in on ‘the 
prevalent anti-Communist climate of 
opinion. Furthermore, it shows that 
many a man who, on his record, ought 
to know better and surely has no busi- 
ness to associate himself in any matter 
whatever with such endeavors as the 
NCAE, is gullible enough to be drawn 
in and unwittingly abet subversive 
causes. It shows above all a deplorable 
laek of discrimination on the part of a 
large section of America’s conservative 
leadership. On the face of it, their 
conditioned reflexes seem to respond 
far better to the command, “Eyes Left” 
than to the injunction, “Eyes Right.” 

Fortunately, however, it also demon- 
strates that the pressure of public 
opinion and such organizations as Dr. 
Birkhead’s little clearing-house of anti- 
totalitarianism neutralizes the activities 
of the American extreme-right and 
brings out those who stick to it into 
the prophylactic sunlight of publicity. 


* a . 


PS. Attention Hon. J., Parnell 
Thomas: All the members of the House 
of Representatives who endorsed Zoll 
(who at one time billed you as a 
speaker for his American Patriots, and 
whom you at another time labeled “a 
very strong anti-Semite,”) are mem- 
bers of the Republican Party. 





OUTRO AUOASFONASUOET TS ALSO 


Boston. 


ENRY WALLACE and histroupe 
H have apparently had little ef- 
fect on the major parties in 
Massachusetts. Whatever fear the De- 
mocrats had of being split by the Pro- 
ressives has practically vanished. Even 
most Republicans no longer wish hope- 
fully that Henry will grease the way 
for their candidates by sabotaging the 
opposition—too unrealistic, they say. 
Although Wallace is still a “pheno- 
menon” to earnest liberals, State House 
reporters, and the like, the vote he and 
his local people seem capable of garner- 
ing is so infinitesimal that a wave of 
pity is liable to set in. It is also evident 
that whatever strength Wallace had in 
New England about nine months ago 
has been sapped considerably. The 
painful gestation can be seen roughly in 
Gallup’s latest figures: the estimated 
Wallace strength has dropped from 9 
to 3 percent of the probable vote in 
November 
The facts in particular local districts 
where the Progressives ran candidates 
in the party primary elections demon- 
strate how feeble are 
claims to grass roots support 


Progressive 


1. The only contest actually won by 
a Progressive was in the 4th Hampshire 
District (Ware-Amherst Area) where 
Nelson H. Jaeger defeated his opponent 
for a seat on the General Court by a 
vote of 166 to 151 

2. In the 13th Suffolk District (Dor- 
chester Area) the Progressives ran 
Lawrence D. Shubow trying to make 
political capital of the fact that he is 
the son of a well-known rabbi in a 
district heavily populated by Jews. Of 
four candidates in the Democratic 
primary, Shubow ran fourth, thereby 
losing the Democratic nomination, He 
did win one of three Republican nomi- 
nations however. But this is of little 
signficance because the district is al- 
most solidly Democratic. Shubow pol- 
led 3809 Democratic and 622 Repub- 
lican votes—figures representative of 
some popular strength, but neverthe- 
less, in the case of the Democratic 
primary, not enough to win even a 
fourth nomination. 

3. In the 9th Suffolk District (Rox- 
bury Area) Representative Laurence 
H. Banks, a Republican and sole Negro 
in the State Legislature, captured both 
the Republican and Democratic nomi- 
nations. The Progressives had origi- 
nally thought of opposing Banks with a 
Third Party candidate, but fortunately 
for them they saved face by withdraw- 
ing their man and entering him instead 
in the Democratic and 
primaries. By doing this, they avoided 
the possibility of steering some of the 
Negro vote in the area away from 
Banks, and thereby driving a sufficient 
wedge to give the district to a white 
man running on the Democratic ticket 
—which would have been quite embar- 
rassing for Wallace. Indicative of Wal- 
lace’s support among the people of this 
district is the primary vote: Richara- 
son, a Negro newspaperman (the Pro- 
gressive primary candidate) polled 162 
votes out of 3,511 in the seven-man 
Democratic primary, running last. In 
the Republican primary he received 78 
out of 1,151. This would suggest, even 
allowing for the strong sentiment in 
favor of Rep. Banks (who has served 
his people admirably in civil rights ed- 
vocacy, etc.) that the much touted sup- 
port Wallace is supposed to have among 
disaffected Negroes and Jews is highly 
overrated—and that the verve seen at 
Wallace rallies will not be matched by 
actual voting enthusiasm. 


Republican 


4. Finally, in two elections, Progres- 
sive Party candidates received nomina- 


. 





"A Wave of Pity" 
allace at the Grass Roots 


By Mortimer Slaiman 


tions unopposed. In the 2nd Middlesex 
(Cambridge) District, three candidates 
ran for three endorsements of candi- 
dacy for the General Court, Cambridge. 
One of the nominations was picked up 
by George Markham, Educational Di- 
rector of the Communist-controlled 
Fur and Leather Workers Union, CIO 
In this Democratic primary, the third 
man running, a Republican. did almost 
as well as Markham 


. > ° 


In the 10th Congressiona!l District, 
which the Democrats gave up 2s Jost to 
incumbent Republican 
Christian Herter, Progressives placed 
Walter A. O’Brien, an unknown to the 
people of the district, on # Progressive- 
Democratic ticket. O'Brien is a former 


Congressman 


bulk of those who signed the petition 
to place Wallace on the state ballot. 
In the first group are those who 
staunchly back Wallace, and this they 
do for two main reasons: they feel 
that he would prevent a war with 
Russia, and that he would be instru- 
mental in lowering prices. The second 
group signed the petition in the spirit 
of “fair play”—i.e., to guarantee mi- 
nority representation on the ballot so 
that everyone who wants to, can run 
for office—nothing wrong with this 
they said, because the best man would 
win anyway. A third group signed the 
petition in protest against the two 
major parties, although a majority of 
these will not necessarily back their 
protest with actual votes in November. 
The fourth group was simply careless 








WALLACE AS EX-EDITOR IN NEW YORK 
Wounds to Be Licked 


port agent of the American Communi- 
cations Associations, ClO—a Commu- 
nist-infiltrated union which provided 
Joe Curran of the NMU with some of 
his stoutest opposition in his intra- 
mural fight with the Communists. 

How is the vote likely to go in the 
10th? 

Massachusetts, and particularly 
Boston, is made up of large blocks of 
independent voters who #re capable 
of being fiercely partisan in backing 
and opposing candidates of the same 
political party. It is conceivable that the 
Irish-Catholic vote, although by and 
large bitterly opposed to Wallace be- 
cause of his position on Russia, might 
in part go to O’Brien in this district on 
the strength of his name, especially if 
the people are sufficiently ignorant of 
his foreign policy platform. As for the 
skeptical liberal in the district—he is 
backed against a wall. He won't vote 
for Herter, who has an anti-labor, and 
in general, reactionary voting record; 
and O’Brien is out by reason of a plat- 
form which apes Wallace's right down 
the line. Labor rank-and-file and labor 
leaders in the district are subject to a 
similar dilemma: the unions have come 
out against all Taft-Hartley legislators 
(of whom Herter is one), but on the 
other hand there is overwhelming op- 
position to Wallace. And so there 
are some in the 10th who, by a 
schizophrenic process of selection, will 
vote for O’Brien against reactionary 
Herter; but in the presidential election 
they will vote for Truman. 

In the Boston Heraid, Catherine 
Coyne brought out five general cate- 
gories into which can be placed the 


or ignorant in signing the petition: 
some signed because they wanted to 
get rid of the solicitor, or because he 
was “such a nice young man,” etc.: 
a number signed not quite knowing 
the purpose of the petition. In one in- 
stance, a group or irate people waiting 
for a bus were encouraged in their 
anger by a Progressive Party solicitor 
walking up and down the line. She 
wielded a petition before them—and 
many people signed, believing that they 
were protesting the transit company’s 
poor service. These people were quite 
surprised to find, when interviewed by 
Coyn, that they had signed a petition 
for Wallace. Coyne’s interviews re- 
vealed many who could not remember 
having signed a petition at all. 
Coyne’s fifth category of signers in- 
cluded the minority who thought that 
iy helping to place Wallace on the 
ballot they would be instrumental in 
splitting the Democrats and thereby 
providing a victory for Dewey. 


oe - - 


I: must be stressed, however, that in 
the writer’s personal interviews and in 
Miss Coyne’s accounts, the vast ma- 
jority of those interviewed who support 
Wallace are greatly disturbed by high 
prices, the cold war, inadequate hous- 
‘ng, etc., and in Wallace they feel they 
have found a man who can put things 
right, a man who talks the language of 
the worker and the downtrodden. This 
sincerity is not to be sneered at—it is 
the stuff that will help to make a third 
party go—if and when a truly repre- 
sentative third party appears. The 
Progressive Party lacks a machine with 
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which to continue educating their sup 
porters in terms of their frame of 
reference. Thus, exposure of these 
comparative innocents to Wallace's 
Stalinist splinter movement will not 
poison them for the possibility, in the 
future, of a more sophisticated and 
cemocratic rallying point—around, for 
example, Walter Reuther, the ADA, 
and ethers. It is also hoped that men 
like Shubow, who have political am- 
bitions, when licking their wounds, 
will see that they had formed an alli- 
2nce with people who gave them a kisg 
of death. 

Organized labor in Massachusetts. at 
the present time, is more concerned 
with a series of anti-labor reférenda 
than with the presidential candidates, 
Wallace has made few inroads inte 
Jebor: his strongholds are the Com- 
smunist-controlled unions, such as the 
United Electrical Workers, the Fur 
and Leather Workers, and with sub- 
siantial support coming also from the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers. But 
the referenda are the present rallying 
points for concerted labor efforts. To 
defeat the three proposals, a formal 
organization, the Massachusetts United 
Labor Committee, has been officially 
sponsored by both the AFL and the 
CiO, with the ADA acting as the offie 
cial adhesive bonding them. Their con- 
certed efforts have been a major force 
in getting out the largest registration 
jn Massachusetts history. 

The nature of the referenda merits 
jabor’s strongest opposition. Amend- 
sent number 5 bans all forms of union 
security—closed shop, union shop and 
roaintenance of membership; number 
6 regulates the election of union offi- 
ciaJs, making annual elections compul- 
sory, and requiring a petition signed 
by at least ten people 30 days prior 
to the election; and finally, number 7 
yequires intervention by a “commis- 
sion” which would have the authority 
to make rules and regulations for «ll 
strikes, including: 1. secret ballot, and 
2. a majority vote before any strike 
could be called. 

There is more than emasculation of 
Massachusetts unions at stake here. In 
1946, the Barnes Bill was passed in 
this state calling for detailed financial 
statements of expenditures by all union 
members and officials. It was this locel 
bili which was considered by Jabor 
Jeaders to be the father of the Taft- 
Hartley legislation; and they fear today 
that if the referenda become state law, 
then the 8lst Congress will have the 
stimulus to pass another even more 
severe anti-labor law. 

A bill banning union security was 
recently defeated in Maine, howevet, 
and Officials of the CIO, AFL and ADA 
feel optimistic about squashing the 
referenda, 

Strong political support in opposition 
to the proposals has come from the 
Democratic Party; the Republicans 
skirted the issue in their state con- 
vention, doing no more than re- 
2ffirming their faith in the Constitu- 
tion of the United States; and the 
Progressive Party, although presum- 
zbly in opposition, has done very little 
to combat the referenda. 

Wallace at the grass roots and Wal- 
lace nationally at least has shown us 
what we don’t want—but as he vet- 
ishes from the scene, he leaves us 
with the responsibility of finding ovt 
what we do want—he leaves us com- 
fused and able to do no more thal 
seek the lesser of the evils, We've £0 
to structure it more positively in 1952 


(Miss Ursula Marsh’s research #5 
sistance in the preparation of this 
article is deeply appreciated.) 
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An Epilogue 




















© necters of this article by Professor 

Jaszi will undoubtedly recall his two- 
article series on “Social Changes. in 
the Satellite States” which appeared 
in The New Leader in the issues of 
June 5 and 12, 1948. At that time. 
the author reported on his findings 
after revisiting the Darubian coun- 
tries in order fo study recent. social 
and political developments. His study 
was made possible by the aid of 
the Social Science Research Ceuncil. 
Professor Jaszi, eminent scholar and 
authority on secielogical and allied 
subjects, is currently a member of the 
faculty at Oberlin College. 
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! seems that the fwll importance. anc 
] the veal meaning of the Danubiaz 

Conference held in Belgrade fran 
Julv 31 to August 18 were not fully 
understood by the American public. Ex- 
gept some professional diplomats and 
observers of the international scene 


very few people realized that what 
happened in Tito’s capital was symbolic 
of what the world might expect from 
a Russian-dominated diplomacy. 

The exterior setting of the confer- 
ence was characteristic. The Kolaretz 
People’s University where the diplo- 


mats met was separated by armed 
guards from the rest of Belgrade. An- 
drei Vishinsky, Deputy Foreign Min- 
ister, was the boss of the conference 
His voice, his manners, and disregard 
of all arguments were quite in accord- 


ance with the moral sensibility he 
displaved as state attorney at the prose- 
eution of the old guard Bolsheviks, 
Stalin's chief opponents, later executed 


The conference was doomed before 
The English language was 
excluded from the records; only Rus 
sian and French were admitted. ‘Ger- 
many. the defeated Danubian country 
was scarcely mentioned. Austria could 
participate as an observer only,. The 
ethe: riparian states —the Soviet’ Uk- 
taine, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, Rumahia, 
Czechosicvakia and Hungary ~ were 
given full rights. This combination gave 
Soviet Russia a solid majority of seven 
against three, the votes of the Western 
allies. And though the victory of Russia 
and her satellites was sure from the 
beginning, Vishinsky found it necessary 
to create an atmosphere calculated to 
dissenting opinion. Sometimes 
he used abusive language. When the 
Austrian, delegate, Count Orsini Rosen- 
berg. argued for the right of his coun~ 
try to participate as an equal membet 
at the conference, his repeated claim 
Was repudiated by Vishinsky with the 
answer: “we will find a way to deal 
with such sabotage.” Sarcastically .em- 
phasizing the aristocratic name of the 
Count. he said: “In our opinion anyone 
here has a better right to say that. he 
Protects the interest of Austria than 
the circles to which Count Rosenberg 
belong 

The American delegate Ambassador 
The American delegate, Ambassador 
Cannon, characterized in 
t the moral tone of the con- 
On the first working day we 
Were told that the door was open to 
tome in and the same door is open to 
8 out if that is what you wish.” The 
femand of the United Nations for an 
observer was flatly refused by Vish- 
isky with the remark: “the Danubian 
States do not need a nursemaid.’ 
Though the British delegate stated that 
he United Kingdom could not be 
bullied o; intimidated, Punch was right 


4 saying that the Danube became a 
She-man river,” 


it started 
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Suwrh was the setting, the tone and 
the moral atmosphere in which the 
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By Oscar Jaszi 


future ot the Danube River, the regu- 
jation oi international traffic, the ‘use 
of the riparian ports and of the dock 
facilities were discussed. Anyone who 
had the faintest idea of the importance 
of this problem and the historical tra- 
dition of this 1,800-mile water high- 
way which is fed by at least 300 tribu- 
taries and which drains an area of 
320,000 square miles, surrounded by the 
memories, legends and sagas of many 
nations, must have felt that the task’ of 
the conference was not primarily a 
national, but an international one. The 
Danube has been not only a means of 
traffic and communication, but many 
of the best thinkers of the riparian 
nations regarded it as a vehicle of 
common ideals and aspirations in the 
struggle against alien dynasties and 
feudal oppression. This feeling found a 
expression in the ever- 
recurrent dream of a Danubian Federa- 
tion, based on liberty and cooperation. 


symbolical 


Not a shimmer of those traditions 
could be found in .he arguments of 
the satellite states who followed blindly 
the instructions of the Russian super- 
dictator. Not even the men of Tito, 
who is in danger of being assassinated, 
dared to differ, the less so as they 
wanted to prove that they are more 
Bolshevik than the Russians, 


* * * 


Tex debate centered around inter- 
nationalism as formulated by the West 
versus the obsolete doctrine of national 
sovereignty, proclaimed by the Rus- 
sian bloc. The Western allies based their 
arguments on previous peace treaties 
the decisions of foreign min- 
isters, made in December, 1946. It was 
perfectly clear that all'these documents 
announced the principle of free and un. 
obstructed navigation.on the Danube. 
The old Ludwigskanal ‘connecting. the 
Danube with the river Main has been 
already enlarged and will form ‘the 
Rhine-Main-Danube canal, thus. making 
possible navigation through the Euro- 
pean continent between the. Atlantic 
Ocean and the Black Sea. This weuld 
make the Danube an artery of inter- 
national traffic, provided that approp- 
riate laws would prevent discrimina- 
tion against states, riparian or non- 
riparian. Guided by this principle the 
Western delegates asked for universal 
rules of navigation, inclusion of Austria 
among the riparian states with the pro- 
vision that Germany too, after the final 
treaty is signed, will become a partner. 


and on 


Vishinsky differed on every point. He, 
of course, paid lip service to the prin- 
ciple of free navigation, but pointed 
out the political nature of the confer- 
ence and the full sovereignty .of the 
riparian states, demanding the right of 
each state to establish its own rules 
of navigation, through its own traps; 
portation agencies. 


The collision between nationalism 
and internationalism dominated the 
whole conference. It was grotesque to” 
watch the prophets of international 
Communism rejecting international 
rights. The Czechoslovak mouthpiece 
even spoke of “facts against rights” attd 
declared that “international waterways 
are things of the past.” , 


In vain did the Western delegates 
argue that the Soviet proposal would 
series of autonomous,Jakes” 
and that under pretext of the national 
sovereignty of the small states the 
whole plan would mean the unre- 
stricted control of the Russians through 
the “mixed navigation companies” in 
which the influence of the Russiang. is. 
preponderant. These companies, , ppt: 
only dominate the Danube fleets in 

eed 


create a 


The Danubian Conference 





Dimitrov of Buigaria 





Pauker of Romania 
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Rakosi of Hungary 


Some Soviet Puppeteers 
“Not Even the Men of Tito. . .” 


various countries, but also contro} the 
most useful port and dock facilities; 
warehouses. elevators, railroads and 
communications 

The British proposal that the tribu- 
taries and canals of the Danube be 
included in the river system and placed 
under the Danubian authority, as they 
have been formerly, made no impres- 
sion on the advocates of the new theory 
of Soviet “internationalism.” 


The French delegate said that the 
internationalization of the Danube 
would be only a logical step in the 
evolution of international. law; that by 
the decree of 1792 the French Republic 
had already removed the barriers to 
navigation of rivers and that “inter- 
national rivers had been a reality for 
mor ethan 150 years.” To pretend the 
contrary would mean the destruction of 
the system of international law de- 
veloped since 1815. This weighty ar- 
gument was simply disregarded by, 
Soviet Russia and its satellites. 

It was, however, a dramatic, if not 
tragi-comic moment when the English 
delegate, pointing at a-Soviet map of 
1946, asserted that Russia has no direct 
contact whatever with the Danube. He 


challenged the Soviet Union to prove, 
that —the Ukraine not included —4t. 


really is. a riparian state. In answer to 
this Vishinsky produced a little local- 
ity, named Duleshti, a village situated 
at the confluence of the Pruth and the 
Danube. But this. rejoinder was not 
the. point, because . this _ unimportant 
village is located within the boundaries, 
of the Moldavian Socialist Republic 


,ube, as it is, 


which includes parts of Bessarabia, 
“ceded” by Rumania to Russia in 1940, 


One important argument for intere 
nationalization of the river was, curi- 
ously enough, never mentioned during 
the conference. It is of a technological 
nature. Though a magnificent potential 
highway for international navigation, 
many new technical regulations of the 
long neglected river, and many new 
constructions in ports, docks, roads 
and railways are necessary. The Dan- 
is in many parts inade- 
quate to carry on a really international 
traffic. The Middle Danube in Hungary 
was often called “Nobody's Danube,” 
because at certain points it was al- 
most unapproachable on account of 
the wide swamps and marshes along 
the banks. The Delta of the Danube, 
which is about 1,000 square miles in 
area, is a wilderness covered with 
tall reeds through which the silt-laden 
distributaries of the river take devious 
courses. (In its far more cultured and 
industrialized surroundings the Rhine 
zslways had a great preeminence over 
the Danube.) To carry out all the 
technological prerequisites for modern 
navigation, huge financial investments 
are needed which neither Russia nor 
her underlings can afford. Only through 
true international cooperation could 
the Danube become a first-rate water- 
way. , 

It became, of course, evident that 
no honest argumentation could affect 
the Soviet majority. The final result 


(Continued on Page Fifteen) 
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URING the weeks which have 
D passed since the assassination of 

the United Nation’s Mediator in 
Palestine, the situation has deteriorated 
steadily. The uneasy truce has come 
to an end, the authority of the 
United Nations has grown weaker, and 
the popular strength of the extremists 
on both sides has come more to the 
forefront. The murderers have not been 
caught and the members of the Stern 
gang, whom the Israeli Government 
had rounded up during the first days 
after the attentat, took advantage of 
their sojurn in prison to demonstrate 
to the world that even the police of 
the State of Israel sympathized with 
the terrorists and was prepared to 


fraternize with then 


The attitude of the Israeli Govern- 
ment up » now has been equivocal 
and confusing The moderate state- 
ments by Foreign Minister Moshe Sher- 
tok immediately after the murder, 
were followed by a declaration of 
Prime Minister Ben-Gurion to the 
Israeli State Council according to which 
“the fate of Israel would be determined 
in Palestine either in battle or in peace 
negotiations between the Arabs and 
Israel, and not 


the UN conference 
1o00oms in Paris 

When, however, under the shock of 
the assassination. the growing coordi- 
nation of British and American policy 
in Palestine resulted in a common en- 
dorsement of Bernadotte’s proposals to 
the United Nations, Shertok announced 
suddenly tha this Government might 
be willing to “consider a ‘confederation’ 
in which fully independent sovereign 
states worked together,” that is some- 
thing which nobody but Dr. Magnes 
and the Ihud group in Palestine had 
ever proposed and whose concept co- 
incided with the peace proposals which 
Bernadotte had outlined in his first 
report to the United Nations at the end 
of the first truce, but which he had 
been forced to abandon altogether, 
partly because of the entirely negative 
attitude of Mr. Shertok 

Shertok’s most recent statement, on 
the other hand, is the only ray of hope 
in the present situation. A confederate 
Palestine is indeed the only alternative 
to international control which the 
Western powers will be forced to im- 
pose because of their paramount in- 
terest in peace in the Near East. Nor 
is there much doubt that in this case 
imperialist interests will again domin- 
ate the destinies of both peoples. Only 
Confederation, the political implemen. 
tation and guarantee of permanent co- 
operation, and not national sover- 
eignty, offers a solution in which the 
true national interests of both peoples 
might be safeguarded. 


If the United Nations should agree 


with Count Bernadotte’s final analysis 
of the situation and accept his conclu- 
sions, they would have to depart from 
their original decision of November 29, 
1947, in one decisive point. The original 
decision had been based on the as- 
sumption that no external force would 
be necessary to establish a Jewish State 
in Palestine and that partition would 
definitely liquidate the mandate or any 
other kind of international supervision 
Bernadotte, however, recommended a 
kind of United Nations’ trusteeship 
in the form of a “Palestine Conciliation 
Commission” which for a limited period 
would be given the rights and duties 
normally associated with the rights and 
duties of a trustee 

This would be the first time that an 
international body has undertaken to 
rule directly over a specific territory 
and the success of such an experiment 
is very uncertain. For the obvious ad- 
vantage of direct international author- 
ity, greater neutrality and lack of spe- 
cific national interests. may well be 
counterbalanced by permanent difficul- 
If a British 
soldier with long imperialist traditions 
found it difficult to “die for Palestine.” 
a member of an international police 
force will probably feel that it is out- 
rageous while the local population have 
proved that they know how to die for 
their cause 

But if the 


ties of implementation 


United Nations should 
decide to assume this heavy responsi- 
bility, at least it has done everything 
possible to avoid the risk of serious 
loss of which 
would be involved in an international 
trusteeship. The mission of the UN 
mediator had no other objective than 
to reach a settlement which would 


moral prestige, 


avoid, by an internationally supported 
mediation of the conflict, any per- 
manent international rule. If this at- 
tempt should prove futile, and if the 
UN should accept the establishment 
of a “Palestine Conciliation Commis- 
sion,” this may well serve as a sorry 
precedent and lead the UN into a re- 
consideration of the defunct League of 
Nations mandate system. The choice 
of Count Bernadotte for this mission. 
the way he approached and interpreted 
his task, placed the experiment, despite 
its unhappy end, on the very highest 
level. If the Jast word of this 
reasonable and indefatigable man was 
that reason and compromise are im- 
practicable in the near future, it really 
looks as though the only alternative 
to the risks of a UN trusteeship would 
be (for the international community 
and especially for the Western powers) 
the greater risk of a Jewish-Arab war. 


* * * 


Tue political significance of Berna- 
dotte’s last report. to the UN lies chiefiy 


in its difference from his initia) pro- 
posals for a settlemen: in Palestine, 
submitted at the end of the first truce. 
His earlier conviction of the existence 
of a “common denominator” between 
the two parties, namely of the realiza- 
tion that they both will ultimately have 
to live in peace, has given way to a 
description of how he “has striven 
ceaselessly to find a common basis,” 
has “abundantly employed both reason 
and persuasion” and yet found nowhere 
any basis for discussion, let alone 
agreement. The earlier insistence on a 
spirit of mediation that excluded “im- 
position” and the “handing down of 
decisions” is being superseded by an 
appeal for “prompt action by the Gen- 
eral Assembly” and the Security Coun- 
cil and the hope that “moral pressure” 
will force both parties to abide by the 
majority decision of the UN. The 
principles which the earlier proposals 
had laid down as a “reasonable frame 
of reference” for a negotiated peace— 
that boundaries should be negotiated 
and not imposed, that economic union 
should have some kind of political im- 
plementation, that immigration should 
be limited after two years—are aban- 
doned. Tentative suggestions, however, 
which he had appended to the original 
report and termed purely optional, and 
which were more an enumeration of 
topics of discussion than actual] sugges- 
tions, form now the very nucleus of 
his ultimate recommendations. It seems 
that Bernadotte took Mr. Shertok’s 
reaction to his plan that he “reconsider 
(his) whole approach to the problem” 
very much to heart, even though in a 
way which Mr. Shertok may not have 
foreseen. 


The reason Bernadotte changed his 
approach to the Palestinian question is 
not that his original suggestions were 
repudiated by both parties; this he had 
expected. He did not expect that neither 
party would think it worth while to 
make any counter-suggestions. On the 
coatrary, both sides became even more 
stubbornly determined to ignore the 
other’s point of view altogether. The 
Arabs continued to demand a2 unitary 
Arab state with vague provisions for a 
Jewish minority; the Jews said that 
they no longer considered themselves 
bound to either the UN borders or eco- 
nomic union, which “must now be left 
to the free and unfettered discretion 
of the Government of Israel.” 


The recommendations of the second 
report grant indeed the new State of 
Israel all the trimmings of sovereignty 
—under UN supervision. Boundaries 
would be imposed—the exchange of 
the Negev for Western Gallillee (a 
heavy loss for the Jewish state, which 
needs areas for colorization. and for 
Palestine whose deserts can be trans- 
formed into fertile land only by Jewish 
skill, labor and capital); Haifa and 
Lydda would become free sea and air 
ports respectively; and Jerusalem, 
which Bernadotte first tentatively sug- 
gested should be Arab territory, will 
come under UN control and through 
its strategic and symbolic value for 
Palestine become the center of inter- 
national control of the whole country. 
Economic union is considered as being 
already “outrun and irrevocably re- 
vised by the actual facts of recent 
Palestine history,” that is chiefly’ by 
the Arab determination not to co- 
operate and the Jewish handling of the 
Arab refugee problem. Free immigra- 
tion will be granted because the United 
Nations are supposed “to undertake to 
provide special assurance that the 
boundaries between the Arab and Jew- 
ish territories shall be respected and 
maintained,” that international control 
would restrict Jewish immigration 
automatically to the limitations of eco- 
nomic absorptive capacity. 


- - * 


Tue decisive difference between the 
spirit of the first and the second re- 
ports lies in the different answer to the 
political question of who is going to 
rule Palestine. Everything in the first 
report indicated Bernadotte’s firm con- 
viction that peace could be achieved 
only through bringing the two peoples 
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BERNADOTTE 
“Dictatorship of Reason” 


closer together, through a compromise 
which would be virtually independent 
of any international or other third 
power. Everything in the second re« 
port points into the opposite direction: 
real self-government without inter 
national control will be disastrous and 
one of the chief tasks of international 
supervision of the two parties will be 
“their wide separation bv creation of 
broad demilitarized zones under UN 
supervisions.” 


What Bernadotte actually proposed 
in his second report and its conclusions 
is a kind of dictatorship of reason. For 
while he finally and much against his 
will had come to the realization that 
one could not talk reason to either of 
the parties, he had not changed his 
appreciation of the “vital factors” in- 
volved in the situation. He had “left no 
stone unturned” to persuade Jews and 
Arabs of the reality in which they 
lived: he had told the Arabs that a 
Jewish State existed and had been 
recognized by most of the major powers 
and that there was no sound reason toe 
assume that it would not continue to 
exist; he had stressed that partition of 
Palestine was based upon the fact that 
“the Jews have been all along and are 
now in fact a completely 
cultural and political community.” He 
had told the Jews that theirs was “8 
small State precariously perched on @ 
coastal shelf with its back to the sea 
and defiantly facing on three sides @ 
hostile Arab world”; he had warned 
them that the “violent reaction of the 
Arab world ... is also a vital factor m 
the equation” and that their develop- 
ment and even their survival “must 
very largely depend in the long run on 
the cultivation of peaceful and mutually 
trusting relations with the neighboring 
Arab States whose overwhelming num- 
bers dwarf into insignificance any pop- 
ulation total to which the Jewish State 
may aspire.” These facts are indeed 
outstanding and form the vital factors 
of the situation for everybody except 
the two conflicting parties, who prefef 
to believe that there is a plot to thwart 
their ambitions rather than to recog 
nize the simple fact that Pulestme 
is being inhabited by two different 
peoples. 


separate 


Bernadotte knew that -“territorial, 
political and economic unity would be 
highly desirable” and that “lacking 
such complete unity, some form o 
political and economic union would be 
a reasonable alternative.” But he real- 
ized that “the present antagonism bes 
tween the Arab and Jewish commue 
nities renders impractical ... the appli 
cation of any such arrangement.” Whé 
he had learned in the three months 
following his first peace proposals, dufe 
ing his negotiations in Tel Aviv, 4™* 
man, Cairo, Damascus and Beyroub 

(Continued on Page Fifteen) 
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taken place.in Europe since the 

end of the war and, more spe- 
cifically, during the past year, there 
are but a few left among the students 
of Russian affairs, who do not admit 
the possibility of a military conflict, in 
the near future, between the demo- 
cratic world, led by this country, and 
the arrogant and increasingly bellicose 
Kremlin dictatorship which, like a 
cancer, is relentlessly spreading to the 
very heart of Europe and Asia. 

In this connection, the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, of September 11, carried an 
jmportant article by Joseph and Stewart 
Alsop, entitled “If War Comes.” 

The brothers Alsop stand at the fore- 
front ef American journalism today. 
Highly gifted, they: combine in their 
writing magnificent “news sense” with 
real, well-balanced knowledge of any 


D:« to developments which have 


subject they deal with, and such ele- 
gance of literary style that practically 
all of their articles are both an intel- 
lectual and an aesthetic treat for the 
millions of their readers. As an ad- 
mirer of their talent and one of the 
many who consider their presence in 
American journalism a factor which 
enriches our political thinking, I regret 
to havé to take issue with them on sev- 
eral fundamental points in their article. 

The Alsops, basing their opinion on 
a “majority forecast” of experts in 
Washington, state that “the western 
democracies, with their superior re- 
sources, are even now considered able 
in the end to overmatch the Soviet 
Empire, with its limited industrial 
potential and deep internal troubles,” 
in the event of war. 

However, victory in such an event 
would be no solace. The Alsops foresee 
a truly foreboding future, which they 
portray as follows: 

“In the preseni circumstances, if is 
predicted that the Red Army would 
first rapidly overrun defenseless Eu- 
rope, and very probably deny us 
Africa. There would follow a war 
between continents, hideously pro- 
longed, devastating and altogether 
ghastly. unleashing upon the world 
again and again all the horrors of 
the new weapons, chemical and bio- 
logical as well as atomic. The foun- 
dations of western civilization, al- 
ready weakened, would be wholly 
undermined. Even the precarious bal- 
ance of nature in the world might 
be upset by the scourges thus let 
‘loose... . 

“After dreadful years, we should 
probably win. But it would be such 
&@ victory as might not bring us the 
sole poor prize thai victors can now 
hope for. which is mere survival.” 
Such, say the Alsops, is the majority 
forecast in Washington, with which 
they are, apparently, in accord. It is 
true that they also state that “there are 
those, among the Russian experts es- 
pecially, who maintain that the 
structure of Soviet society cannot with- 
stand the strain of conflict for very 
long.” However, this extremely im- 
portant consideration, as well as the 
reference to the “deep internal trou- 
bles” in the Soviet Empire, is men- 
tioned by the Alsops only in passing. 

Thus, the fate of the world seems to 
be entirely in the hands of the Kremlin 
Politburo, If the Moscow dictators are 
00d enough to wait until we are much 
further advanced in our rearmament, 
and Western Europe proceeds much 
further on the road to economic. poli- 
tical and moral recovery, helped by the 
Marshall Plan which is only beginning 
to take roots, then, according to the 
Alsops, we shall be able to stop the 
Red Army on the Rhine. Otherwise ... 


* * 


FortunaTELy for us, and for the 
World at large, the Washington experts 
Teferred to by the Alsops happen to 
be wrong. Contrary to the tenets of 
&00d strategy, they apparently ignore 
in their calculations the very important 
Political and psychological] factors in- 
Volved. Their analysis, therefore, is 
Daively mechanistic. 

They left out of their forecast the 
Main actor in the coming military 
drama,—the Russian people. It is true 
that today this actor is silent: bound, 

d and foot, by chains of oppression 
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Russian Democracy’: 


and terror, unprecedented in history. 
But war would immediately tend to 
loosen these chains, and this all-im- 
portant consideration is no longer a 
matter of mere speculation. 

We have by now plenty of evidence 
which indicates the extent and the po- 
tential militancy of the opposition of 
the broad masses of the Russian people 
to the Kremlin dictatorship, in the 
event of war. According to data dis- 
closed at the Nuremberg trials, close to 
6,000,000 Russian soldiers surrendered 
during the first year of the German 


“Russia’s Economic Future,” etc. 


a pretty safe assumption that 25,000 
Russians, at the very least, have risked 
certain death to escape the iron grig 
of the Soviet system in the last twelve 
months alone.” 

The meaning of this new and most 
pertinent information is far-reaching. 
In the recent war, the Russian people 
and the Red Army, after a. period of 
considerable hesitation and even sub- 
missiveness, became outraged by the 
unspeakable Nazi atrocities and, fight- 
ing on their own soil, in defense of 
their families, showed examples of 
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Omitted: The Russian People 


invasion of Russia, in the recent war. 
Later, considerable military forces, led 
by Gen. Vlasov, went over to the 
enemy. Since the end of the war, more 
than half a million of Russian refugées, 
at the risk of their lives. remained in 
Europe, where many of them live in 
constant fear, in hiding, on half-starva- 
tion rations. 


The Alsops themselves have recently 
thrown light on this most important, 
if not the decisive factor in the ap- 
proaching drama. On September 5, this 
year, they published in the NY Herald 
Tribune, an article significantly en- 
titled: “Russian Soldiers Now Desert- 
ing in Steady Flow.” The article re- 
veals, “on undoubted authority,” that 
during the last twelve months the total 
of deserters was over 13,000 to the 
American zone in Germany alone, and 
that among them were about 4,000 
Russian officers, including two gen- 
erals, one a lieutenant general on 
Marshal Sokolovsky’s staff. There were 
also, among them, a number of officers 
of the MVD, the Soviet secret police. 

Taking into consideration the num- 
ber of Russian military deserters to the 
British zone in Germany, which, as the 
Alsops state, “may well be higher,” and 
not counting those who have deserted 
to the West from Austria and else- 
where, the Alsops conclude that “it is 


stamina and heroism which astonished 
the world. 


The situation will be different, if and 
when the new military conflict takes 
place. If, from the very beginning, 
political strategy is handled. properly 
on the democratic side, and the war 
clearly becomes, as it should and will, 
a struggle for nothing else but the 
liberation of the Russian people from 
the Communist oppression, the com- 
ponent parts of the Red Army can be 
made to melt away outside of the Rus- 
sian border. : j 


» > * 


Tue same factors should bring about. 
within a comparatively short time, the 
disintegration of the power of the 
Kremlin dictatorship within Russia. 
The logical unfoldment of the coming 
historical drama, if it is played ef- 
fectively on the democratic side, should 
be, step by step, as follows: 

1. Due to the aggressive policies of 
the Kremlin Politburo, and in spite of 
all our forebearance, war breaks out 
in Europe. 


2. A solemn declaration from Wash- 
ington, seconded by al] other demo- 
cratic powers, proclaims that this war 
is not a war against but for the Russian 
people. It proclaims that this war, on 
the democratic side, has one aim only: 


the political liberation of the Russian 
people, without which the very preser- 
vation of our democratic civilization is 
impossible, and their inclusion, as an 
honored partner, in the family of dem- 
ocratic nations, al' advancing together 


to permanent peace, 
prosperity for all. 

3. A supplementary declaration by 
Washington alone, to the effect that the 
Government and the people of the 
United States will do all in their power 
to render the Russian people material 
and moral help during the reconstruc- 
tion period. The declaration should 
state that immediately upon the de- 
struction of the Kremlin oligarchy, the 
Marshall Plan will be extended, as it 
was intended originally, to the entire 
European continent. In addition, if 
necessary, the US Government should 
consider extending to new Russia, on 
# practical, business-like basis, a special 
substantial, long-term loan, to cover 
the most pressing needs of reconstruc- 
von. 

4. As soon as the conflict begins. or 
even before, a Russian Liberation Com- 
mittee should be formed in the United 
States or in Western Europe, repre- 
senting a broad coalition of Russian 
democratic forces and composed of 
men whose political integrity and dem- 
ocratic convictions are a matter of a 
well-established record. The Commit- 
tee should include eminent figures of 
both the older Russian generation and 
of the younger generation, now actively 
on our side, 

It should be made clear that the 
Russian Liberation Committee does not 
intend to function as the new Russian 
Government. The Committee would act 
only as an advisory body—to the Rus- 
sian people, primarily, and, to some 
extent, to the American and Allied 
Governments—until a new democratic 
government could be formed by the 
Russian people themselves. 


freedom and 


The voice of this Committee, calling 
upon the Russian people to rise against 
their oppressors and to establish, under 
ihe new regime of freedom, a govern- 
ment of their own free choice, such a 
voice, supported by proper organiza- 
tional action within Russia, possible 
under the conditions of war, may prove 
more effective in bringing about the 
disintegration of the Kremlin dictator- 
ship than many a war weapon 

5. It should be emphasized that the 
American and Allied policy in Russia 
during and at the conclusion of the 
conflict would be guided by the desire 
1o reduce to a minimum the period of 
political and economic anarchy in Rus- 
sia, which may cause the Russian peo- 
ple great and unnecessary suffering 

The Russian Liberation Committee 
should call upon the Russian people to 
refrain from acts of mere vengeance 
against the membership of the Russian 
Communist Party. The Committee 
should call for a broad amnesty, cover- 
ing all those who would come over to 
the people’s side during the initial, 
critical stages of the conflict. Stern 
justice should be reserved only for the 
criminal central figures of the Kremlin 
dictatorship, and even in this case 
clemency should be promised to those 
who would render real, decisive service 
to the democratic cause in the begin- 
ning of the conflict. 

6. Without any undue interference in 
Russian internal affairs, it should be 
announced in Washington that, in the 
considered opinion of the Government 
and of the people of the United States, 
Russia’s own interests and the needs of 
the entire democratic civilization would 
best be served by a new Russia emerg- 
ing as a federated, democratic republic, 
as the United States of Russia, becom- 
ing, in turn, an important component 
part of the forthcoming United States 


of Europe. 
” * - 


History of the past three decades 
shows that democratic ideas acquire 
wings and soar high under the impetus 
of war. This time they should soar 
high and remain high! 

The peoples of the world, including 
the Russian people, must be shown, 
when war comes, that this finally is the 

(Continued on Page Fifteen) 
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STALIN AND GERMAN COMMU 
Siate Party. By Ruth Fischei 
Cambridge: Harvard 


RE the Communist parties of the Unit 
f \ parable in purpose and struciure to 


compete? Today it is easy to 
the it majority of persons concerned 
“nauonal” Communist parties difier t 
legiar but also in organization and { 
Was thi 


member the first years after the Oct« 


always so? Thase who, re 


ber Revolution realize that, the. youns 
t parties of that period, ho 
ever openly devoted to the support 
et Union and however seriot 


Commun 


the So 
committed to such support by the fi 
two Worid Congresses of the Comint 
(in 1919 and 1920), enjoyed origin 


a considerable autonomy and sponta: 

it During this period the. indivi 
Communist parties engaged in 1 
open debates; and opposing groups 


were heard even in the coordinating 


center of the separate section 


Mosco laden Comintern, 

Ho ‘ vere the semi-demo 
organizations of these early 
transfo ed into the monolit 
qua litary Communist partie 
today’ What were the agen 


employed to achieve th 


. *. 


RUTH FISCHER'S Stalin and (¢ 


man Communism is the first comp 
hen e and concrete attempt tu 

be the change-over of a lars 
important non-Russian revolutiona: 
part nio a completely submissive 
of the tem of power centered in, 


directed by, the Moscow Politbureau 
Ruth Fischer calls the early pe 
power “the period « 
reve internationalism” 9} 
1923 ind she holds that this pe 
coincide with developments in t 
Cerman Communist movement whi 
reached their seeming climax, actual! 
thei anti-climax, in the events of 192 


Examining the relations between So. 


Russia and the Communist organiza 
tions of Germany, Mrs, Fischer point 
to the covert disintegration of the O 
tober trend which began in 1920 

gained momentum in 1922-1923. The 
inside account of the preparations t 


ile German revolutionary ur 


rising in 1923 an uprising that neve 


materialized demonstrates the 
creasing influence of Russian inte 
and directives on a powerful move 


outside its borders 

In the spring of 1922 Stalin 
elected Secretary-General of the R 
Party. 
rise of the new Soviet 


sian Communist Lenin 
fought the 


reaucracy with growing apprehe 


although not consistently, was, by 
definitely incapacitated. As Ruth 
Fischer puts it: “In 1923-24, Stalin 
peared as dictator in Russia from the 
other end of the road, not at the hea 
of the masses in rising discontent 
as the representative of a new ru 
class delegated by it to quell pres 
tively every opportunist trend an 
sure its new status eternal life.” 

I'he political and social transf 
tion effected in these critical yea 
tiated a new era of history, not o1 
for the USSR, but also for the many 
Communist parties attached to the 
Moscow. center through the Communist 
During the .next five 
years, the “hegemony” of the Co 


International 


mimnist movement, the Russian Cot 
munist’ Party, sought to establish its 
not-to-be-challenged authority ove 


University 


1 State France, 
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Reviewed by KARL A. WITTFOGEL 


sM: A Study in the Origins of the 


ith a Preface by Sidney B: Fay. 
Pres 687 pages. $8.00. 


Italy or England com- 
e.many other parties with which they 
this question in the negative. Today 
know that the various 
ther parties not only in aim and al- 


political affairs 





Comintern. This goal was not 
vithout difficulty, for the 
economically and militarily 
ind its top leadership, far from 


being a harmonious unit, was engaged 

1 gl battle for supreme. control 
Contrary levelopments within such 
large non-Russian bodies as the Ger- 
man Communist Party must, there- 
fore, be seen not as isolated phenomena 


elation to the violent conflicts 
nd crises that shook the Soviet Union 

1 1923 and 1929. 

. ” e 
rHESE YEARS are the subject of 
he second half of Ruth Fischer’s book. 
In describing this “period of transfor- 
ition she brings to the fore “one 
ire that until now has not been 
analyzed nor even clearly 
een, namely the parallel coerdination 
{ the Comintern with the new regime.” 
is a matter of great 
The significance of the 


flloentiy 


TI »bviously, 


yuence 


study is further enhanced by the fact 
that it deals with revolutionary de- 
velopments in Germany, the foremost 
industrial country of Europe after 
World War I. In Lenin’s considered 
opinion, the October Revolution could 
advance toward socialism only in con- 
a victorious proletarian 
revolution in Western Europe. Ger- 
economic situation being what 
it was, the Russian leaders of the Com- 
intern consistently supported and in- 
manipulated the German 
movement with all the 


junction w ith 


manv 


creasing] 
Communist 


means at their disposal. 


Ruth Fischer has had exceptional 
opportunities for observing the for- 
mation and transformation of the Ger- 
man Communist movement. In 1918 
she helped found the Austrian Com- 
munist Party, and in the following year 
she joined the much larger and much 
more German Communist 
Party, rising soon to the position of 
Chairman of the Berlin District Organi- 
zation, and then together with Maslow, 
Thaelmann and others, heading up the 
left opposition which was developing 
within the party. After the fateful 
year of 1923, Maslow and Fischer were 
placed at the helm of the party by a 
democratically-elected congress—a de- 
cision accepted with open reluctance 
by the Executive Committee of the 
Comintern that had planned otherwise. 


strategic 
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In 1926, a series of increasingly Violent’ 
conflicts with the Stalin-led Comintern 
resulted in Fischer’s and Maslow’s ex- 
pulsion from the German Party and 
from the steering committee of the 
Comintern on which they had served 
for several years. But for a consider- 
able time thereafter, the former leaders 
were able to maintain contact with op- 
positional elements within the German 
and many non-German groups, not exe 
cluding the Russian Party and the 
Comintern leadership. 

Ruth Fischer has made full use of her’ 
exceptional experiences. Her account 
throws light on many techniques of 
social contro! and strategy within the 
nationa! parties and within the Come 
intern. It deals with innumerable men 
and women who played prominent 
parts in the Communist parties of Russ 
sia, Germany, and other sections of the 
Comintern, and who —if they have not 
been executed, exiled or expelled — 
still continue to do so. The long list 
ot her protagonists includes Lenin; 
Trotsky, Stalin, Radek, Zinoviev, Buk« 
harin, Manuilsky, all of whom she 
knew personally and some of whom:-she 
knew well, The conversations which 
Maslow and Ruth Fischer had with 
Stalin significantly supplement our 
meager knowledge of the latter’s Come 
intern activities. In a manner highly 
gratifying to the professional historian, 

(Continued on Page Twelve) 
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Duell, Sloan and Pearce. 


his weapon is the closest approach to a verifiable absolute that man has in- 


7 ti atomic bomb is a thing, an impersonal force that can destroy mankind. 
| 


nted. The irony of it lies in its complete thingness. 


Atomic force has nothing 


th the common experience of mankind; there is not an incident in any of our 


«| will not be in man’s image like the 

Greece or the one God of 
Abraha No, there might be a more 
formulation, perhaps that of 
41 ill-devouring something that in- 
what it en- 


discriminately 


destroys 
countel Chis something may be con- 
fused with the sun, or the sea, or som, 
other natuaral phenomenon —or then 
again it may be wholly abstract and 
inknowable and therefore absolutely 

, ; ; 

ONE OF THE REASONS why novel- 
ists have found it difficult to incorpo- 
rate the atomic bomb and its social 
ind = omuilitary ramifications into the 
nov lies with this quality of intangi- 
vility Most of us have an image of 
lust cloud over Hiroshima an 
the mighty mushroom of atomic forces 
burgeoning above it. I share it, but I 


4 reat 


find it impossible to work it into the 
day-by-day consciousness of .my life 
The bomb, for me at least—in an 


atomized world we should speak first 
remains an unknowabk 
thing outside of living, a thing that is 


tor ourselves 


as imscrutable as my own. inevitable - 


Chis, I think, explains its power 
over me. I know that this phenomenon 
can mean my death and I am aware 
innot know it much in the same 
way that 1 cannot know my own 
eventual ceasing to be — therefore, I 
onfuse the two and the atom ‘bomb 
becomes a symbol of my own certain 


fits us to deal with it. If surviving generations should succeed in working 


1 bomb into a myth, it is likely to play tle role of supernatural power; but this 


To the extent that I will 
my own death, I will the atom bomb 
and I am eager for its depredation of 


mvself 


destruction 


This is unhealthy, but it is part of 
the sickness of the time. If I were to 
write a novel about the atom bombing 
of this country at some future date, 
however, I should realize that a large 
impulse consisted in this 
confusion of the thingness of the bomb, 
and its inscrutability, with the nothing- 
own death, which is also 
inscrutable. And I should wish to make 
clear.to the reader that my novel was 
greatly with my own in- 
turning desire to stop existing. Then, 
and only then, when the psychological 
relationship with this 
phenomenon was clarified, 
should I feel qualified to write of it 
fictionally 


part Of mi 


ness yt my 


concerned 


basis for my 


inhuman 


IN HIS NEW NOVEL, The Invaders, 
Waldo Frank has attempted to deal 
with the effect of an atomic bombing 
of New York on humanity in his own, 
rather . unconventional, but. entirely 
humanistic, Christian terms. There is 
much talk of “decency,” of “love,” of 
‘God” in this novel and also much talk 
about atomic fission, The two concepts 
remain as unmixible as oil and water. 
Despite Mr. Frank’s casual efforts—the 
novel is brief and told mostly in short 


"The Sickness of the Time" 


Reviewed by JOHN FRANKLIN BARDIN 
rH INVADERS. By Waldo Frank. New Yori 


scenes of curt dialogue—the theme that 
it is necessary for every man to lead 
his life every day as honestly and 
sincerely, as humanly as he can, seems 
at all points tangential to the fact of 
the bomb’s broadcast inhumanity. The 
result is a constant disbelief on the 
reader's part: it is incredible that 
human beings would act as Mr. Frank 
has them act, or in any other way that 
would be meaningful in terms of the 
bomb, on the day that they are to be 
disintegrated This is because the 
bomb’s terms are not only inhumag, 
but bevond human imagination, One 


can only write about death in terms of.. 


life . . . one cannot write of the ex+ 
perience of death itself. 


* * 


THE NOVEL is cogent, swiftly paced, 


and badly written. The dialogue might 
have come of a comic strip for intele 
lectuals and the scenes are shifted as 
rapidiv as frames in a cartoon ses 
quence. The characterization is shal 
low: there are the good city plannef 
who seeks truth; his second wife.& 
pure madonna child; his. first wife who 
pretends to want freedom more than 
anything else but is really seeking selfs, 
gratification; an embittered Communist 
who is a devilish materialist; an amoral 
businessman who is an opportunist; @ 
young’ girl who needs love and cannot 
find it, and her brother who needs hate 
and must find violence. The plot is dull 
and predictable 

It is almost as if Mr. Frank knew 
he was beaten, but would not give UP, 
He has written better than this and 
I am confident he will again. , 

(Mr. Bardin’s ‘new novel, “Devi 
Takes the Blue-Tail Fly.” is to be pul 
lished soon by Victor Gollancz in Lome 
don.) 
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of alleged fiction. 


author’s political creed and the novel's 
political contents cannot improve upon, 
cr detract from, the creative value of 
the work. Only philistines and totali- 
tarians base their literary criticism on 
the question of whether they agree 
with the author’s politics or not; this 
standard is obscene in true literary 
criticism, We admire Balzac and Do- 
stoyevsky as two of our greatest 
novelists, although the political atti- 
tudes and messages of their writing 
must be called “reactionary” according 
to contemporary political labels. We do 
not reject the novels of Knut Hamsun, 
or the poetry of Ezra Pound, although 
these authors were Fascists at one time 
or other of their lives. 


It is, however, a thoroughly different 
thing when political propaganda has 
gone underground, is posing as a piece 
of fiction, and wants to be judged as 
nothing else but fiction, while it has 
its subtle propaganda effect on the 
misled readers. Here we have the same 
trend—and the same dilemma—which 
we encounter continuously in the poli- 
ties of the day. Just like the political 
Fifth Column which, in the name of 
free assembly, wishes to be treated like 
“another party,” the literary Agitprop 
workers demand, in the name of free 


The Soapbox Crusade 


Reviewed by NORBERT MUHLEN 


THE CRUSADERS, A Novel of Only Yesterday. By Stefan Heym. Boston: 
Little, Brown and Company. 642 pages. $3.50. 


TIQUETTE in the literary world rules that, when reviewing a novel, you 
E must never, never mention its politics. Not even when a novel is little more 
than a political leaflet camouflaged as, and stretched out over, 642 pages 

™he “No-politics” rule is fine and commendable as long as it is applied to bona- 
fide fictio», whatever its politics may be. We judge it only on literary grounds: the 





artistic expression, to hav2 their output 
treated like “other fiction.” While they 
use their freedom of artistic expression 
to feed the readers with artful, hidden 
propaganda, the book reviewers rarely 
\varn their readers that a misleading 
Jabel is pasted to the product on sale. 

It is this reason rather than any 
literary merits that makes it appro- 
priate for us to be interested in this bad, 
pretentious “novel of only yesterday” 
which to us seemed only an editorial 
of today. Mr. Heym’s book, a political 
pamphlet dressed up as fiction, shows 
the new trend in-“Leftist” writing, with 
the novel used as a liberal front. 

The characters in this book are and 
behave like the cliches in a speech of 
Henry Wallace; its story is cheaply 
dramatized journalism; and the pano- 
rama of man, war and world which it 
presents, is painted with the cynical 
simpletonism and the arrogant Com- 
mon-Mania which is the fellow-trav- 
eler’s favorite hoax. 

a »” * 

THE COMMON MAN, the book tries 
to convince us, has been the victim of 
the last war which was advertised as 
& crusade; but the Common Man is a 
real crusader, and the noble urges 


which were awakened in him and let 
down with war’s end, are still alive. 
He will lead his next crusade against 
the men and forces who subdue him, 
who sell America down the river, whe 
exploit the world. Who are they? 

They are, to decipher Mr. Heym’s 
allegory, the devils of the international 
steel cartel which, as may be expected, 
is represented by an American army 
major, a “White Russian” refugee, and 
x German Nazi. These three men plot 
to restore the German cartel system 
(something about which Mr. Heym 
and most other editorialists do not 
know a thing, but the word sounds so 
awful, doesn’t it?), to make Wallstreet 
profits, and to erect a dictatorship 
against the American Common Man. 

And, of course, against the Russians. 
Tn a rather glamorous way, the Soviets 
are represented by a Russian partisan 
who behaves exactly as a People’s Here 
should. On the other hand, the ways 
in which the American Common Man 
i, misinformed about, and filled with 
fear against, the Soviets by cunning 
Nazis and American reactionaries are 
duly exposed in this “novel.” 

Mr. Heym’s soap-box novel gets 
especially excited while presenting 
Germans; he depicts this people with 
a venom which, as at least one episode 
in the book clearly and literally indi- 
cates, has a sexually perverted char- 
acter, and which blends well with the 
party-line against the reconstruction 
of German democracy. 

“Thus this novel is two books in 
one. It can be read for its swift-moving 
narrative alone, or it can be read for 





= 

iis implications, and what it reveals,” 
the publisher’s announcement admits, 
being somewhat more frank than the 
took reviewers who seem to have 
noticed only one of these two books, 
being blind to the other, propaganda 
part 


“J hope,’ the author himself adds, 
‘that I have left with the reader a 
desire to speculate on how each of the 
Crusaders surviving the war is be- 
having in this peace, and what each 
ray be doing to further what he be- 
Jieved he fought for.” This discreet 
hint serves as another piece of evi- 
dence that I have not been unfair in 
taking this book for what it is. It did 
not take too much speculation on thie 
xeader’s part to conclude from Mr. 
Heym’s Two-in-one that the decent 
Aroericans of this Crusade are now 
supposed to subscribe to the Daily 
Worker, and hold _ street-corner 
soeetings for Mr. Wallace; while the 
scoundrels, wilful men, rapists and 
steel cartelists who participated in this 
Crusade are expected to make new 
profits and prepare new wars now, 
While Mr, Heym has a right to these 
opinions of his, and also a right to 
write a “novel” of more than 200,000 
words, the book reviewer has a duty 
io siate that this “novel”—bad as a 
nasrative—contains all the attributes of 
# propaganda pamphlet. 


(Noxbert Muhlen is the author of @ 
biography of Shacht, Hitler's Finance 
chief, and other books. ‘He was promis 
nent in the anti-Nazi movement in pre« 
Hitler Germany and later in exile.) 





Civilization. Spengler, using an organic 
theory of civilization, expressed his 
disgust with the modern era in The 
Decline of the West. Toynbee, manu- 
facturing a stimulus and response 
formula to explain each of his many 
civilizations, advocates Christianity as 
man’s way to future security in The 
Philosophy of History. 
» * * 

WHILE THESE WRITERS have of- 
fered exhaustive systems to which 
careful attention is due, their works 
do not constitute history in its proper 
meaning. Dr. Lynn Thorndike’s A 
Short History of Civilization provides 
ascholarly antidote of a kind to these 
philosophical attempts. Thorndike’s 
book, originally published in 1926 and 
later revised, presents the cultural his- 
tories of the European, Asiatic, and 
American continents from their pre- 
historic origins to the present. 

When this volume was originally 
Written, it was part of the reaction 
‘gainst the horrors and devastations of 
World War I. To the generation of 
the Twenties, war and diplomacy were 
fruitless and Machiavellian endeavors, 
tithough these topics had been fav- 
trites among historians. The need for 








tmphasis upon the fundamentals of 
“vilization, such as art, literature, re- 
ligion, philosophy, and science. was ap- 
Patent, and this work supplied that 
Med in a world-wide survey, the first 
tt its type. 
This anti-war bias was not difficult 
W assert in the discussion of Ancient 
M®es, Information about man in the 
Age and in the old empires of 
t, Mesopotamia, India, and China 
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A Scholarly Antidote 


Reviewed by WILSON M. HOWELL Me 


A SHORT HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION. By Lynn Thorndike. New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts. $6.50. 


HE term civilization is used so promiscuously today that one is free io 
formulate his own concept. In fact, the idea of civilization appears to spring 
from a philosophy of values which one would like to cherish, maintain, end 
enlarge. From Guizot and Spengler to Toynbee, the three who have most thoroughly 
studied this field, civilization is treated in this fashion. Guizot wished to glorify 
the French bourgeois characteristics when he wrote The History of European 





is derived mainly through anthropo- 
Jogical research of a cultural nature. 
This is also true of Greece, though less 
so of Rome. 

But modern civilization constitutes a 
more difficult problem. Some military 
historians have ingeniously argued that 
wars have aided the growth of Western 
civilization. If the origins of that civ- 
ilization commenced with the Italian 
Renaissance and the Protestant Refor- 
mation, the succeding wars of. reli- 
gion could be regarded as necessary 
birth-pangs. Therefore this book labels 
those two movements as reversions to 
the past, the one to the ancient Greek 
culture and the other to primitive 
Christianity. 

eo ” 7 

AN ARBITRARY date for these origins 
is placed at 1000 A. D., which for many 
years has been designated as the 
middle of the “Dark Ages.” The ex- 
ploding of the idea of the “Dark Ages”, 
where all was misery, confusion, and 
ignorance, has been one of the past- 
times of historians in recent years, and 
in this book a sympathetic treatment 
is afforded to the rising towns, the uni- 
versities, the feudal lords, the Catholic 
Church, and the Byzarttine and Arabic 
empires. 

After 1500 A. D., religion, art, music, 
and literature give way to more po- 
litical trends of the present day as 
nationalism, socialism, and imperial- 
ism. While these aspects of modern 
civilization are adequately discussed, 
they are counter-balanced by chapters 
on the modern city, science, and the 


aesthetic fields. Wars, though recurring 
jin greater frequency, growing larger 
jn scope, and achieving a predomi- 
nance over civilization unknown in 
the ancient world, are either omitted, 
er their importance is debunked. The 
campaigns of Frederick the Great, Na- 
poleon, Foch, and Eisenhower receive 
the same negative treatment suffered 
by Caesar and Alexander the Great. 


One criticism which may be offered 
against this devaluation of warfare is 
that wars do exercise a decisive effect 
upon civilization. This is not to infer 
that wars in themselves are productive, 
but it means that their aftermaths 
create cultural climates which limit or 
encourage the growth of civilizations. 
Unfortunately, there is no analysis of 
this particular aspect. 





Industrial 


HISTORY OF FACTORY AND MINE 
HYGIENE, By Ludwig Teleky. New 
York: Columbia University Press. 
342 pages. $4.50. 


Reviewed by WILLIAM ISAACS 


Tus volume is a storehouse of in- 
formation on industrial hygiene from 
entiquity to the present, The author is 
concerned, for the most part, with the 
effect of legislation and education on 
the incidence of disease, and the value 
of the research done in toxicology, dust 
diseases and those other special areas 
of medicine which influence industrial 
hygiene. It is a book for both the 
specialist and the interested layman. 

Readers who are concerned with the 
question of social contro! will be inter- 
ested in the story of the struggle waged 
by the science of industrial hygiene 
against the economy of manufacturers 
and their dogma of free enterprise. 
Dr. Teleky contrasts the case of Eng- 
Jand, whose doctrine of laissez-faire 
retarded the establishment of stand- 
ards, with that of Germany where 
cameralism encouraged government 
regulation. To what extent this pater- 
nalism was a necessary condition for 
the construction of a dynastic, mili- 
taristic state, is an issue which the 
author does not face. 

Great strides have been made in this 








Hygiene 


country since 1912, when the first fed- 
eral inquiry into occupational illness 
was conducted, Despite some notable 
seseacch on the effect of heat, fatigue, 
‘just and gases, this country still lags 
behind Europe in the matter of prac- 
tical hygiene—that is, “in the applica- 
tion to actual working conditions.” As 
Alice Hamilton points out in her for- 
‘word, part of the difficulty stems from 
the fact that our federal system makes 
possible varying standards, Another 
zeason js that too often inspectors are 
not trained specialists but merely in- 
different party workers who have been 
yewarded with political plums, 

The author’s thesis—that a _ tre- 
mendous amount of human pain and 
coisery can be avoided and a great deal 
of waste in-time and money can be 
prevented—is one which all men of 
good will should accept. What is re- 
quired is the intelligent cooperation of 
government, the medical profession, 
employers, tabor unions, and insurance 
companies, whose concern with the 
matter has been considerable since the 
passage of compensation laws. How- 
ever, the extent to which great mining 
and industrial companies are prepared 
to sacrifice profits to save human lives 
is a matter of great conjecture. 


{William Isaacs has written for Modern 
Review, Politics, and other magezines.) 
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—— iby Joseph T. Shipley 


that, fearing “Greuche” Marx thad 
Zagged teo much, one after one this 
plums of wit were plucked out. What- 
ever ‘the cause, ‘the ‘present play "has a 
geod initial idea, and a trite banal de- 
velopment. As the characters in Florida 
grow bered, so do the persens watch- 
ing them. A suave performance ‘by Otto 











Not on Time 


“TIME FOR ELAZABETH” By Norma: 

Krasva aid Greucho Marx. Directed 
Presented by Russel! 
Lewis avd Hewerd Young. At the 
Fulton Theatre 


by Mr. Krosna 


“Elizabeth,” let me warn you at once 
is not a young lady, but Carcassonne 
the goa! of a lifetime’s dreams. A 
thrifty Scotchman im the employ of 
te Snovwdrift Washing Machine Com- 


pany, having saved his salary for 
twenty-five years retires te Elizabeth 
New Jersey Whereupon Ed Davis 


Vice-Presideat and General Manager of 


the company iw fired with enthusiasm 


for « Siunilay sejourn; and when his 
hossy and houncy boss tells him he 
is fired, Davis takes him-up and takes 


Vf to his Elizabeth, which happens to 


Kruger as Ed Davis, and the neat work 
ef Katherine Alexander as his wife, 
merely accentuates the emptiness of 
the puppets the play parades. Harlan 
Briggs makes an effective caricature of 
the Florida landlord, who sells burial 


be Flavida 


All is not well in Florida. We watch 


plots on the side (guaranteed dry 
indeed, the cast as a whole 
pleasantly. But, in two ways, the 
jolts our expectations. We are led ty 
believe that the Davises will work py 
their problem, and somehow find , 
happy retirement; it seems a defeat 
if not a cheat, te send them ‘back when 
the play began. Except that by the tim 
they are ready to go ‘back, we really 
no longer care: the play has not wo 
our interest, has not made these figure 
come alive to our concern. Broadway 
will have no time for Elizabeth. 





Ed and his wife grow increasingly 
with their idleness, with their 
neighbors, with their own company 
Still pretending to enjey the leisured 
life, they seize every chance to recall 
New York; and it looks as though thei: 
daughter's pregnancy will happily re- 
“all them to New York. But alas, Ed’s 
savings have somehow sped away; they 
broke. It requires the last- 
ict repentance of Ed's boss to carry 
and Ed announces that his 
Elizabeth” is a good job and a steady 
Take heed, all ye that contem. 
plate a retired life of ease! 

UNFORTUNATELY, all is not well in 
[ime For Elizabeth. The story ruins 


bored, 


(Continued from Page Ten) 
Ruth Fischer has supplemented her 
rich memories of men and events with 
references to a great variety ef pub- 
lished documents — protecels, pamph- 
lets, articles, leaflets— many of them 
not easily accessible today and -par- 
ticularly not in this country. 

The reviewer has recently compared 
histories of the Russian Socialist move- 
ment written by the democratically 
disposed Menesheviks, such as Martov, 
with others from the pens of Soviet 


are stone 


them back, 


ancome 








Give peace a hand... this hand 


f pqeey again endangers freedom and peace, 
4 To remove th=t danger we must again put over- 
whelming power behind freedom. In 1917 and in 1941 we 
delayed until we had to do this by blood. Aren't you ready 


to de it now by brains? 


We and the other civil liberty democracies need only 
federate—as ovr 48 States are—to 
moral and material power behind our common free institu- 
tions that no dictator would dare attack. This Federal Unien 
of the Free would hold all four aces in warld power—and 


the joker, too 


put such immense 


. » for, to become ever stranger, it need 


way to unite the free because they assume YOU aren't 
ready for the strongest, surest way. 


Show them you are. Let your money talk. If every one 
who reads this approvingly gives even $1 to help, what an 
impression we shall make at Washington! How we can 
push this campaign through the country then! 


But if you yourself won't do this little, can you expect 
others to? Can you expect to win without blood if you 
yourself won't freely give your bit to help freedom win by 
brains? TAKE A HAND IN MAKING HISTORY .. . mail 
this coupon NOW.” 


merely admit other nations to it as they meet its free stand- 


ards until it grows into a free world goverament as our 


13 States grew to 48. 


fhe State Department and the Republican leadership i 
know this—but THEY THINK YOU DON’T 
eration, they now plan to unite us with free Western Eurape 


only by alliance. 


| FEDERAL UNION INC. 





They are staking peace on the feeblest 


ee ent 


FEDERAL UNION, INC." 

intend af Se8- 700 NINTH STREET, N.W.—WASHINGTON ‘1, D.C. i 
1 enclose $._...__. te help in your campaign for Federal 4 
Union of the Free. Please send ma more information. 


NAME 





ADDRESS 


: * Supporters include Justice Roberts, Herbert Agar, tHict 
Nugent, Elmo Roper, Adm. Standley, Harold Urey, Clarence | 
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The Monolithic Party 


—s 


State historiographers. The virtue of 
the individual arguments need not he 
discussed here; but one basic difference 
is quickly apparent. Martov, for in. 
stance, in addition to giving his ow 
views takes pains to indicate the ideas 
of his Bolshevik opponents. No such 
effort at a balanced presentation is 
made in the official “histories” emerg. 
ing from the USSR. Mrs. Fischer hn; 
approached her topic definitely and 
naturally from her position, past ani 
present, but she has provided many 
data that reveal the views of groups 
and personalities with whom she dis- 
agreed. 

NOR CAN IT be said, that she white. 
washed her former temporary allies 
the so-called “Trotsky-Zinoviev blor.” 
Since all of them were “deeply i. 
volved in the making of the nev 
Russian state, they shared the te 
sponsibility for the product of their 
creation.” Regarding the various com- 
ponents of the bloc, she _ writes; 
“Twenty years afterward, I am not 
able to identify myself with any one of 
the groups involved.” The author wa 
faced with even more difficult prob- 
lems when dealing with the policies of 
the Social Democratic movement; and 
adherents of this camp may possibly 
disagree with her interpretation ata 
number of points. But here again it 
must be said that Mrs. Fischer has 
sought to do justice to a once staunchly 
combatted point of view. 

Professor Fay, in his thoughtiil 
preface, has drawn attention both to 
the wealth of material contained in 
Ruth Fischer's study and ito th 
methodological problems arising ot 
of her attempt to reconstruct motives: 
“Attributing motives is always a del 
icate and uncertain matter. But she 
has clearly tried conscientiously # 
follow historical evidence.” 

There will probably be as maiy 
reactions as there are differences 
approach to the issues raised in this 
monumental volume. The question of 
Lenin’s position as a Marxist, or, more 
broadly, as a socialist, is posed rathet 
than answered by Mrs. Fischer's book 
This question has pertinence for aly 
proper evaluation of Stalin’s historicd 
role; it also invelves some of the mos 
fundamental problems — perhaps thé 
most fundamental problem of socialism 
as a system of “political” economy a 
political power. 

. * * 





ALL SUCH QUESTIONS are relevat 
and some are vital in the extreme 
Their further discussion will construt 
tively supplement the present study: 
In suggesting this, we wish once more 
to emphasize Mrs. Fischer’s contribu- 
tion. Stalin And German Communis™ 
is the first comprehensive case stuf 
of the development, transformatiol 
and “Bolshevization” of the Communi 
movement in one of the greatest # 
dustrial countries of our time, unde 
the impact and through the plansel 
strategy of the Stalin-controlled syst™ 
(“apparatus”) of Soviet power. Amy 
one seriously interested in the patte™ 
and techniques of Russia’s present ide 
logical and organizational expamsi® 
will profit greatly from a careful rest 
ing of this impressive volume. 

(Karl Wittfogel is Prof. of Chis® 
History at the Univ. of Washi 
Currently, he is completing « stuir# 
Oriental despotism and Soviet Rus! 
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PIANIST 














Byron Janis will make his New York debut at Carnegie Hall. Oci. 29. 


LOYAL LEGION ORDER 
HOLDS ANNUAL MEETING 
The Military Order of the Leyal 
legion of the United States, or- 
ganized immediately following 
the assassination of President 
Lincoln in 1865, held its 63rd An- 
nual Meeting of the Commandery- 
inChief, at a banquet at the 
Waldorf-Astoria. The Commander 
of the New York Commandery, 
Captain Messmore Kendall, presi- 
dent of the Capitol Theatre, pre- 
sided. Rear Admiral Reginald R. 
Belknap, Commander-in-Chief of 
the Order, and Colonel James 
Madison Blackwell were the 
speakers 

The Order of the Loyal Legion 
is composed of Officers of the 
Union Army who served during 
the Civil War and their lineal 
descendents. No original Com- 
panions are still alive which is 
wderstandable when bua eight 
Members of the Grand Army of 
the Republic (non officers) are 








“SORRY, WRONG NUMBER” 
AT BROOKLYN PARAMOUNT 


Not since “Fhe Lost Weekend” 
has any motion picture caused the 
stir that has Hal Wallis’ preduc- 
tion of radie’s famous crime 
classic, “Serry, Wreng Number.” 
The suspense drama, ea-starring 
Barbara Stanwyek and Burt Lan- 
caster, is on the screen of the 
Brooklyn Paramount Theatre. 

As a sidelight, it is interesting 
te note that not enly are Miss 
Stanwyck and Lancaster Brook- 
Iynites but that Lucille Fletcher 
who wrete the story also hails 
from Brooklyn—Bay Ridge. to be 
| exact, 

Coupled with “Sorry, Wreng 
Number,” is a new sereen vehicle 
in the career of the comic-strip 
prizefighting champion, Jee Pa- 
looka, with this preduction titled 
“Winner Takes All.” 








“JOHNNY BELINDA IN 


' 
still alive. Admiral Farragut, | 
General Grant, Admiral Schley | 4th WEEK AT THE STRAND 
and Generals Horace Porter,} “Johnny Belinda,’ Warner Bros.’ 
Henry W. Slocum, Grenville} drama starring Jane Wyman and 
Dodge, were all early com-| Lew Ayres, has begun its 4th 
manders of the Order. week at the New York Strand 


| Theatre. Charles Bickford, Agnes 

| Moorehead, Stephan McNally and 
-Fox| Jan Sterling are featured in the 
| screen adaptation of the Broad- 
way drama by Elmer Harris. 


ROXY HOLDS SHOW 
The new 20th Century 
Technicolor comedy - romance 
“Apartment for Peggy” plus the | 
I-person Variety shew starring 
Kay Thompson and the Williams | continue as the headline attrac- 
Brothers and a new ice show, | tion of the accompanying “in 
‘Rhythm in Plaid,” remains at the | | person” show, which also offers 
xy for a see ond we week. | Andre and Steve Calgary, Amer- 
| ica’s foremost ap eapre and 











‘Night Has a Thousand Eyes,” 
the occult film, co-starring Ed- | 
ward G. Robinson, Gail Seal 

| 


PHILHARMONIC 





ad John Lund, is now in its 
‘cond week of its New York Under the direction of 
rramount Theatre engagement. 


DIMITRI MITROPOULOS 
AT CARNEGIE HALL 
SUNDAY AFTERNOON at 2:45 
VIOLIN SOLOIST 


JOSEPH SZIGETI 


= film, directed by John Far- 

ow, features Virginia Bruce and | 
Villiam Demarest in the support- | 
Ing cast } 
. Holding over for a second week | 































| Bernard Feinman, 
| % the NEW LEADER THE- 


Manager 
j 
| ATRICAL DEPARTMENT. | 


Co-Feoture 
e SPring 7 8260. New 
t Theatrical Depart- 
Ment. 7 East 15th St., N. Y. C. 








R 23, 1946 


Freddy Martin and his orchestra 


| INTERNATIONAL PRIZE 
WINNER ON NEXT 


‘PROGRAM 
“Henry Moore,” an art film bas2d! 


on the work of the famed ¢en- 
temporary artist, and “Psyche,” 
an experimental film after the 
Pierre Louys’ novel, are pre- 
sented fer the first time onCinema 
16’s next program to be held 
Wednesday, Oct. 27, at the Hunter 
Cellege Playhouse. Featured as 
well are the International Prize 
Winner, “The Story of the Bees,” 
acclaimed as “the worki’s best 
educational film” at the 1646 
Cannes Film Festival; and “New 
Faces Come Back,” a film. study 
of the rehabilitation of wounded 
RAF fliers by plastic surgery. 

“Henry Moore,’ produced in 
coler by Falcon Films, features 
the artist’s unusual sculptures in 
a variety of materials as well as 
his famed. “Shelter Drawings,” 
done in London's ubways during 
the Blitz. The musical score is by 
the eminent British composer 
Vaughan Williams, the commen- 
tary by the art critic and author 
ef a book on Henry Moore, James 
Johnson Sweeney. The artist him- 
self alse comments on his work 
This is a premiere showing ef 
the film. 

Another premiere showi ng is the 
experimental film “Psyche,” pro- 
duced in coler by Gregory Mark- 
opoulos. Based on Pierre Leuys’ 
nevel, this film is a cinematic 
siveam-of-consciousness poem, in 
whieh dreams and reality blend 
in the mind of a young girl. 

“The Story of the Bees” won 
the Grand Prize in 1946. This 
Russian-produced scientific film 
is released py United World Films 
and features a complete account 
ef the secial life and habits of 
the hive. 


NOTABLES ACCEPT 
“NIGHT OF STARS” POSTS 

Governor Thomas E. Dewey, the 
Henerable Herbert H. Lehman, 
Mayer William O’Dwyer, Grever 
4A. Whalen and Dr. Stephen S. 
Wise will serve as honerary 
chairmen of the 15th annual 
“Nights of Stars,” gigantic United 
Jewish Appeal benefit show, 
which will be held at’ Madison 
Square Garden on Monday eve- 
ning, Nov. 15, it was announced 
by Nathan Straus, general ehair- 
man. 

In honor of the 15th anniver- 
sary ef “Night. of Stars” and the 
establishment of the Jewish State 
in Palestine, the show will be 
called “Salute to Israel.” Pre- 
ceeds of the affair will go to the 
United Jewish Appeal of Greater 





| New York to further its work ef 


refugee aid, the upbuilding of 


Israe} and the protection of hu- 
| man rights. 
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CINEMA 16 PRESENTS TWO PREMIERES 





JesephLine Hull 





Co-star with Eddie Dowling ip 
“Minnie and Mx. Williams” which 
opens ai the Morosce Theaire 
October 27. 
KREUTZBERG, DANCER, 
AT ZIEGFELD OCT. 31st 


Harold Krevizberg, Austrian 
daneer, will be presented by S. 
Hurok jin @ new program at the 


Ziegfeld Theatre on Sunday eve.. 
ning, Oci 3) 





Kreutzberr has just returned 
from Europe, where he was en- 
gaged in an extensive tour. In 
addition, he iaught at Salzburg 
and worked several new | 


en 


At vain Parameunt 





in a soene 
Seiry. Wrong 


Barbara Sianwyck 
from Paramoun?‘s “ 
Number.” 


dances which wi! be presented 
for the first time ai the Ziegfeld, 


The daneer begins his second 
corsecutive U. S. teur under S. 
Hurok’s direction with a_ per- 


formance in Orchesica Hall, Chi. 
cago, this Sunday. The iow will 
take him as far West as Cali- 
fornia. 
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About Hans Wallenberg 


From JULIUS EPSTEIN 


To the Editor: 

HEN started my article on 
W Hans Wallenberg and the Voice 

of America (New Leader, 
Auugust 28, 1948) with a reference to 
Elmer Davis’ Congressional statement 
on how to recognize a genuine fellow - 
traveler, I did so because I was, and 
still am, convinced that Elmer Davis’ 
test is indeed the only efficient one 
I do not agree with Mr. Lasky’s opinion 
that it is “only the present Wallenberg” 
who has bearing on the problem of 
the Voice of America. Moreover, { do 
not consider “the present Wallenberg 
so far away from the former Wallen- 
berg as Mr. Lasky suggests he ®% 
{ have reason to consider boil Wallen - 
bergs, the former and the present one 
as rather identical. 

When I wrote my article against 
Hans Wallenberg, I had 
knowledge of his activities as con- 
tributor to and editor of the Neuve Zer- 
tung in Munich. All F knew was that 
he became contributor to that news- 
paper at the time when Hans Hab 
was its editor in chief. Now, it cet 
tainly would be 
characterize Hans Habe as anything 
but a fellow-traveler in the full sense 
of the word 


At that time Mr. Wallenb 


1 detailed 


inadmissible to 


& was 


ynly a contributor who often wrote the 
“Weltpolitische Rundschau.” [read 
those articles but could not disco 


any noteworthy anti-Stalinist trend 
know very well that Mr. Wallenberg 
could easily refer to the well-known 
fact that the Neue Zeitung was, and 
still is, the official German newspape 
of the Military Government and that 
at that time appeasement was the offi - 
cial policy of the Military Government 
So, he could argue, that by appeasing 
Stalin he only carried out Mr. Habe’s 
sfficially okayed policy. He would be 
right. But why this fact should now 
cecommend Mr, Wallenberg to carrs 
yut_ a one hundred percent contrars 
policy cannot be seen. 


Mr, Wallenberg’s name as editor -in- 


hief appears for the first time in ihe 
newspaper on January 7, 1946 Fron 


that day on, Mr. Wallenberg bears the 
full responsibility for the contents of 
the Nene Zeitung. Did h change its 
fellow-traveler trend? As the record 
shows, he did not. He still could refer 
to the instructions and directives he 
got from the Military Government. 
But did those directives include the 
advice to invite the following writers 
to contribute to the Neue Zeitung?: 

Johannes R. Becher, Communist 
writer, brought back from Moscow to 
Germany by the Soviet authorities to 
jirect Communist propaganda in 
Germany. 

F. C. Weiskopf, Communist writer, 
who became, after the communist 
coup d'état in Prague, counselor to the 
Czech Embassy in Washington, and 
who has just been appointed Czech am- 
bassador to Vienna. 

Martin Gumpert, well-known fellow - 
traveler, former member of the GAWA. 

Ludwig Marcuse, well-known fellow - 
traveler, former member of the GAWA. 

Anna Seghers, Communist writer, 
leading member of the Communist 
Free Germany Committee set up Dy 
German Communist refugees in Mexico 
juring the war. The State Department 
had to deny Anna Seghers a visa to 
*nter the US 

One must be completely unfamiliar 
with German emigré politics, as Mr 
Lasky indeed professes to be, not to 
realize that a German newspaper 
which invites these writers to contrib- 
ute is a clear cut fellow-traveler news- 
paper, to say the least. 

But there are not only the Commu- 
nist contributors to Mr. Wallenberg's 
Nene Zeitung who tell the story, there 
are his own articles, no matter how 
disguised, especially later, 
when, after Mr. Byrnes’ Stuttgart. 
speech, the American policy toward 
Stalin slowly began to undergo some 
hange. 

Among the various articles I have in 
uind, there is for instance one about 
the Soviet Russian elections which ap- 
peared on February 15, 1946. In this 
article, Mr. Wallenberg deals with the 
rigged Soviet elections as if they were 


‘leverly 


in any respect comparable with elec- 
tions in the western countries and as 
if those Soviet elections would really 
represent the will of the Russian peo- 
ple. Says he: 


‘Between 1937 and 1946, there were 
nine hard years which, generally 
speaking, have proved Soviet policy 
right. [The Stalin-Hitler alliance in- 
cluded. J. E.} Therefore it is no wonder 
at all that the victorious nation—ag- 
grandized by the newly acquired coun- 
tries of Latvia, Estonia, Lithuania, 
Karelia, the Carpatho-Ukraine, Ru- 
thenia, Moliavia, Sakhalin and East 
Prussja—votes exactly the same way 
as the threatened nation did” [In 1937, 
J. E.] 


Wallenberg wastes no words about 
the fact that Stalin had to violate not 
ynly the Atlantic Charter which pre- 
cludes any aggrandizement, but also 
innumerable treaties, to gain the three 
Baltic states. He does not even mention 
the fact that the American Government 
has never recognized the annexation 
»— the three Baltic countries whose 
envoys are still recognized in Wash- 
ington. Instead, Wallenberg quotes at 
length Stalin’s speech of February ‘9, 
1946, in which he made capitalism 
alone responsible for World Wars I and 
If and in which Stalin asserted that 
the Soviet Union alone proved to be 
the model of a state composed of dif- 
ferent nationalities. Quoting this, Mr. 
Wallenberg does not tell his German 
readers that Stalin “solved” the prob- 
lems of the nationalities by wholesale 
leportation and therefore annihilation 
»9f whole national groups such as, for 
instance, the populations of the Crimes 
ind the Volga republics. For Mr. Wal- 





- Jhe Yew Leader Theater Party - 


Due to circumstances beyond our control, the date of our 
Theater Party has been changed to: Friday evening, Dec. 3rd. 
PLEASE CHANGE THIS DATE 


The show is “BRAVO,” and has an excellent cast 
headed by Oscar Homolka and Rose Stradner. 
“BRAVO” is a George S. Kaufman-Edna Ferber play 
about a prominent playwright and his actress-wife. 
Our Theater Party will take place 
FRIDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 3rd 


BE SURE TO RESERVE THIS DATE ON YOUR CALENDAR. 


BESSE K. BLAUFARB 
Chairman, Theater Party Committee 


lenberg, the Supreme Soviet has the 


same mandate as “every politician, 
elected in a western country,” namely 
the mandate “to give back peace to tha 
world.” 

Is it too much to say that Mr. Wal. 
lenberg, author of this article, obvious. 
ly cannot have changed basically: since 
1939 in his attitude toward Stzclinism? 
Is it not outrageous to represent Stalin's 
fake elections as if they really ever 
tested the will cf the oppressed and 
intimidated people? Is there a single 
line in this or any other article Mr 
Wallenberg wrote or published in ‘the 
Neue Zeitung which tells the terrible 
truth about Stalin’s regime? A single 
line revealing the truth about Stalin's 
slave labor camps with at least 10,000,. 
900 dying people? Did Mr. Wallenberg 
ever print a single line from the various 
books of Krivitsky, Barmine, Dallin, 
Kravchenko or from one of the many 
other witnesses of the unspeakable 
crimes against humanity committed by 
Stalin’s regime who have recently es. 
caped the hell of a Soviet paradise? 
Did Mr. Wallenberg protest against the 
barbarous mass expulsions carried out 
by the Czech Government? He did not 
Instead, he reprinted a mendacious ar. 
ticle by President Benes in which the 
latter justifies the mass expulsions of 
the Sudeten-Germans without making 
any distinction between Nazis and the 
heroic anti-Nazis such as the Sudeten- 
German Social Democrats. I refer fs 
the article “Three Kinds of Property” 
by Dr. Edward Benes published in thy 
Neue Zeitung of January 11, 1946 

This is the record. It answers Melvin 
J. Lasky’s letter and does not need any 
further comment. 

New York. 


IN YOUR CALENDAR, 




















(Continued from Page One; 
exists in all big democracies. ‘This would of 
course hit hard the Communist saboteurs in 
Parliament. He further wants to tnecrease the 
authority of the Second Chamber. a measure 
that would place it on a pac with the Senate 
of the USA. He has no intention of abolishing 
the nationalization and social laws, which were 
introduced partly under his own 
later, but he wants to achieve in these fields 
order, economy and efficiency 

Nothing at all is known about the practical 
measures contemplated by the Gaullists for 
reaching these objectives But they 
nothing objectionable. [t 
jodge the problem of creating more order, for 
instance, in the coal industry where 20 percent 
»9f workers stay away daily, and where the 
workers recently declared: “The 


to us 


‘egime, partly 


‘ontain 
yuld be cowardly to 


~oal belongs 
ind Lacoste (Socialist Minister) has no 
business here” (Combat, Oct 6). Considering 
that the 40-hour week ts too short, de Gaulle 
wants to increase the working hours, and as an 
incentive for the workers suggests the legaliza- 
tion of labor’s participation in peotits. This idea 
may be good or bad, but thece is nothing 
diabolic in it. 
- ‘ 


1S DE GAULLE-A TOTALITARIAN? 


One of the main charges against de Gaulle 
is that he aspires to dictatorship He is said to 
have an inflated ego, and is expected, if in 
power, to establish personal rule ([t is pertinent 


14 





DeG aulle and France 


to remember that the role of the US President 
is on a level with that of the Legislature, yet 
few feared a strong personality like Roosevelt 
as Chief Executive 


And yet, it is precisely that fear that pervades 
French intellectuals of the left, especially the 
Socialists. They are prone to believe that in 
the French political climate every strong states- 
man is bound to turn into a Napoleon or a 
Gen. Boulanger. They feel comfortable only 
when their government consists of puny men 
ridiculed by newspapers. With this mentality, 
they became panic-stricken faced with de 
Gaulle, an unusual figure on the French poli- 
tical scene, and in addition a general. 

At first he was branded a “Bonapartist,” to- 
day he is decried as “a totalitarian.” The Social- 
ists eye with misgivings his trips through the 
country, and his meetings, which attract tens 
of thousands. The languid Third Republic never 
witnessed such manifestations. So they fear 
that de Gaulle may turn into a new Bonaparte. 
But they are not so disturbed by the fact that 
Thorez, too, organizes mass meetings. They 
were reared in the expectation of danger only 
from the right, never from the left. If it were 
not for this abundantly disproved viewpoint, 
there would be much less prejudice against 
de Gaulle. 

De Gaulle’s great handicap is his utter lack 
of tact. He showed it when after liberation he 
rushed to pay his compliments to Stalin. He 
would certainly be happy to erase the memory 











of those days. He was guilty of gross tactless 
ness when he refused to visit Roosevelt. H? 
heaps clumsiness upon clumsiness, the last of 
which was his expression of dissatisfaction be 
cause the Western Union chose a Briton and 
not a Frenchman as commander-in-chief. [In 
this case his jingoistic tactlessness is all the 
more apparent, since a recent Gaullist congress 
found that France had no adequate army, 2! 
force or navy 


The pro-Gaullist newspaper Aurore sees the 
salvation of France in de Gaulle’s coalition with 
the Third Force, and considers the combination 
of de Gaulle and Blum ideal. But today thi 
combination is impossible — not because of 4 
basic political difference between the tw? 
leaders, but because de Gaulle’s advent 
power will necessarily mark an all-out fight 
against the Communists, for which the Social’ 
ists are not yet fully and unanimously 
prepared. 

De Gaulle will have to perform — on a mut 
wider scope—the hard and unpleasant tas 
which in 1919 fell upon the Social Democra 
Noske in Germany. Here lies the root of th 
Socialists’ aversion to de Gaulle, though they 
are well-aware of what Communism holds 
store for France and for themselves. They 3! 
prompted by irrational, sentimental motiv® 
and by the mysticism of “class solidarity.” It 
reason prevailed, they would admit that # 
Gaulle, though not an attractive personality, ¥ 
much better than Stalin’s Thorez. ; 
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Danubian 


(Continued from Page Seven) 


was seven votes to zero, because the 


French and British delegates did not 
participate in the voting and the Amer- 
jcans registered absentation on each 


‘grticle and the annex of the Soviet 


draft. Vishinsky was victorious. He 
pushed through 57 consecutive votes 


for the Soviet convention in 20 minutes, 


Viewing the whole procedure, our 
ambassador called it “a unique per- 
formance in the history of international 
negotiation.” 28 amendments of the 
Western powers were rejected by the 
usual seven monolithic votes, The 
State Department did not exaggerate 
in saying: “Phe Russians and their 
satellites east aside every effort. of 
the Western powers to alter the con- 
vention and had thwarted every West- 
ern effort at a genuine negotiation.” 
Secretary Marshall was even more 
explicit, asserting that the Russians 
demonstrated “the continued subser- 
vience of the Danubian peoples to 


Soviet imperialism and had closed one 


o* the principle doors to East-West 
trade... . disregarding completely the 
yital interests of Austria and Gere 
many.” 

There was of course continuous talk 
about “freedom of navigation” while 
continuous work went to suppress it. 
It was that kind of double talk of 
which the Soviet rulers have become 
masters. They call Soviet imperialism 
“the sovereignty of small states”; the 
annihilation of opposition “people’s 
democracy”; the extensive use of slave 








Conference 


labor “emancipation of the working 
class” and the coercive regimentation 
of the kolkhozes “free cooperation.” 
No wonder that with the same magic 
the Danube became an exclusive Rus- 
sian river from Bratislava to the Black 
sea. 

Nobody characterized the new situa- 
tion more pungently than the Viennese 
with their typical sharpness of humor 
Recently posters appeared on the 
streets of Vienna with the following 
text: 

“Geht uns die Donau gar nix mehr an? 

Fliesst unsere Donau durch Aserbait- 
schan? 

Fliesst unsere Donau durch Aserbait 

So haben in Belgrad die werten Ge- 
nossen 

beraten, besprochen wid aveh be- 
schlossen. 

Wir denken uns was wid schweigen 
dariiber 

Bis jetzt ging noch jeglicher Unsinn 
voriiber.” 

(Does the Danube not concern us? 

Does our Danube flow through Azer- 
baijan? 

So did the worthy comrades at Belgrade 

advice, debate and finally decide. 

We think of something and don’t talk 
aloud — — — 

Until now every nonsense has come to 
an end.) 

There is a true popular wisdom in 
the little stanza. The more so as the 
decision of Belgrade is not only non- 
sense but the result of moral turpitude. 





lf War Comes... 


(Continued from Page Nine) 
last war—a war to end all wars, for 
all time. With the Communist obstruc- 
ition removed, the United Nations, with 
new Russia’s active participation, can 
and should be speedily transformed 
into a real world parliament. The 
Baruch Plan for an effective inter- 
national contro] of atomic energy, ale 
Teady accepted by the principal dem- 
vcratic nations, would now be accepted 
by the entire world. The same effective 
international control would be ex- 
tended to all other potentia! instru- 
mentalities of mass destruction, Gene 


eral disarmament and the organization 
of an international police force, to en- 
force the rule of law among nations, 
would follow. 

No matter what happens, democratic 
civilization has every reason to proceed 
to the final battle with the totalitarian 
evil with a clear conscience. It alone 
struggled for peace—patiently, almost 
desperately. It alone represents the 
best hope of the world. It will conquer 
and, upon victory, will rise to un- 
precedented heights not only in ma- 
terial but also in cultural and spiritual 
progress, 











Twenty-three of Roosevelt's most 
important radio addresses have been 
expertly excerpted on 12 records con- 
tained in two de luxe souveniralbums. 
The speeches include all the historic 
statements of the late President, from 
the first Inaugural, March 1933, to 
the Jefferson Day address, April 1945. 

No collection is so complete and 
competently recorded. It is a valu- 
able possession for collectors, libraries, 


215 RCA Building 





oc) F-D.R."S VOICE 


—_Neow you can hear the imperishable 
words of Franklin Delano Roosevelt as 
they were recorded when he spoke them. 

historical archives, schools, colleges, 


classes in Current History, Govern- 
ment, Public Speaking and English. 


tion for inspiration and entertainment 
for Veteran, Labor, Social and Po- 
litical organizations. 


Ideal spoken documentary collec 
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SOCIALIST 


VINCENT SHEEAN 


author of “Personal: History 


DONALD HARRINGTON 
Asst, Pastor Community Church 





23, 1948 


The SOCIALIST PARTY, LOCAL NEW YORK 


INVITES YOU TO MEET 


FRANK ZEIDLER 


MAYOR OF MILWAUKEE—GUEST OF HONOR AT, THE 


DEBS DAY DINNER 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 29th, 1948, AT 7 O’CLOCK 
at the HENRY HUDSON HOTEL, 361 West 57th Street, N.Y.C. 


McALISTER COLEMAN 


author of “Eugene Debs, A Man Unafraid 


Folksongs: OSCAR BRAND 
Chairman: SAMUEL H. FRIEDMAN 


$4.00 PER PLATE (including gratuity) 
" (Por reservations, write Room 516, 303 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C 
PE TURTON TUT TORU URI ULL LLL Oa LL 


» OF call GRamercy 65-6942) 


The Mission of 
Bernadotte 


(Continued from Page Eight) 


was that the true denominator between 
the two communities was the firm con- 
viction that only force and not reason 
would decide their conflict. 


Bernadotte’s chief concern was peace 
A pacifist by conviction, he felt that the 
United ‘Nations had asked him to stop 
a war in the Near East at any price. 
If force was ad.nittedly the only argu- 
ment to which Arabs and Jews would 
listen, then foree should be exercised 
by fhe international community in 
order to prevent war. If force was the 
only accepted framework of reference 
in any event, then one would not have 
to bother with “formal agreements” 
which though “highly desirable” were 
no longer considered by him “indis- 
pensable to a peaceful settlement.” The 
United Nations, and especially the 
Western bloc, ha: hardly any other 
alternative but to overrule the reckless 
stubborness of the two peoples who 
either do not understand or do not 
mind the consequences of their actions 
within the larger framework of inter- 
national polities. 

Bernadotte has been denounced as 4 
British agent by the Jews and as a4 
Zionist agent by the Arabs. He was of 
course the agent of nobody, not even 
of the UN in any narrow sense, 
he did not consider himself bound by 
the textual provisions of the UN de- 
cision of November 29, 1947. The point 
is that these denunciations precisely 
because of their absurdity show very 
clearly a certain state of mind which, 
in order to escape reality and truth, 
looks for ulterior motives and secret 
plots everywhere. What neither the 
Jews nor the Arabs could undersiand 
any longer was that there could exist 
in our world even one independent man 
without any prejudices and with no 
axe to grind, and yet passionately 
interested in the international state of 
affairs. Deafened by the incessant noise 
of their own propaganda, they could 
no longer distinguish the voice of in- 
tegrity; and overheated by their own 
fanaticism, they had become insensitive 
to real warmth of heart. Bernadoite. 
the ‘agent of nobody, died the death of 
a hero of peace when he was murdered 
by the agents of war. 


since 


NEW YORK CITY 

“Roads to, Freedom” Forum, WEVD, 
Sundays from 10 to 10:30 p. m. Pre- 
gram for Sunday, October 24: “Is the 
Human Race Doomed?”., . . City Exee- 
utive Committee meets Wednesday, Oct. 
27, 7:30 p.m. ... W.C. Br. 210, Friday, 
Oc Hees 22, 9 p. m., Central Plaza, 
Secorid: Avenue and 7th Street. “The 
Presidential Campaign.” Speakers: 
August Claessens, Liberal Party; Harry 
Fleischman, Socialist Party ... August 
Claessens-Eest' Bronx Branch meets 
Monday, Oct. 15, 8:30 p. m., at 862 
E. Tremont Ave. Social and Card 
Party, Nov. 6... . Mid-Bronx Branch 
meets Tuesday, October 26, 8 p. m., 108 
East 18lst St, Bronx. . . . Forums: 
Hlerman.Woskow, Chairman of the Or- 
ganizing Committee, is arranging pub- 
lic forums in the Bronx, Brooklyn, and 
New York to begin in December. .. . 
Dinner to Hyman Sussman. Prominent 
member of B. C. Visdeck Br., SDF, 
will be honored at a banquet tendered 
to him by W.C. School, Saturday, No- 
vember 20, at 241 S. 4th St., B’klyn. . 
Bronx County S.D.F. Supperette and 
Svmposium, Saturday, December 11, 
462 E Tremont Ave., Bronx. . Aug- 
ust Claessens speaks for Paper Box 
Makers Union, October 28, and at many 
campaign meetings of the Liberal Party 
until November 1. 








Debz’ Dinner 


are coming in fast. If you want a 
ringside seat, please make your res- 
ervations now. The dinner will take 
place at the Henry Hudson Hotel, 
353 West 58th St, New York, on 
Thursday evening, Nov. 11, 1948 
PROGRAM 
Ely Culbertson, Chairman, Citizens 
Committee for United Nations Re 
form, frequent speaker on Town 
Meeting of the Air, author of Total 
Peace, and other books; Jacob 
Axelrad, author, Anatole France, 
A Life Without Illusion; Carl 
Holderman, President, New Jersey 
State Council, CIO—will be the 
speakers. Joseph Tuvim, Manage: 
Local 142, ILGWU, will be toast 
master. 
Other Features— 
Musical Program— 
Dramatic Recitation 
RUSH YOUR RESERVATIONS! 
Call: Social Democratic Federation, 
AL 4-2620, or write: Room 200, 7 
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SAVE ON YOUR HOUSEHOLD FIRE INSURANCE 


WE HAVE THE SAME LOW RATE FOR 
ALL OF OUR 


$1.00 PER $1,000 INSURANCE PER YEAR 


A deposii of 90 cents tor every $100 worth of msurance 
This deposit is ceturnable whenever s member withdrews 
FULLY COOPERATIVE - 100% UNION 


WORKMEN’S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, Inc 
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MILLIONS USE EX-LAX 


For Gentle and 
Thorough Relief 


Don’t dose yourself with a bad-tasting, upsetting 
laxative. Get pleasant relief with Ex-Lax! 


Ex-Lax tastes Jike delicious chocolate! It works 


easily, smoothly.. 


.and thoroughly. Ex-Lax is 


America’s largest selling laxative—the favorite of 
old and young. Still only 10¢! Economy size 25¢. 


When Nature “forgets”. . . remember 


EX-LAX 


: THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 
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Election Crystal-Ball 


VERY four years, as the presidential elec- 
tion date approaches, [ succumb to an 
irresistible temptation. I note what | 
think will be the most probable result of the 
balloting. It is a foolish habit. For a false pre- 
diction will earn one more discredit than an 
approximately accurate forecast will win in 
the way of credit. But the temptation is irre- 
sistible, and here goes with the findings of my 
election crystal-ball for the year 1946 
Electoral Votes Popular Votes 
Dewev 355 26,000,600 
Truman 134 22. 500,000 


Thurmond 42 1,500,000 
Wallace 0 ? 200,000 
Norman Thomas 
and Scattering 0 300,000 
rOTAL 531 2,500,000 
In a similar, although less elaborate, effort in 


this column four years ago I forecast Roose- 
velt’s election, but underestimated his majority 
in the electoral college. This was because I had 
»verlooked the point that a fairly close popula! 
vote (and the Roosevelt margin over Dewey 


was about 25,500,000 to 22,000,000) is very often 
accor, nied by a sweeping majority in the 
electoral votes. The state of New York, for 
instance, is likely to poll over 6,000,000 votes. 
But the candidate who wins a majority, how- 
ever small, of these votes, gets all the 47 New 
York votes in the electoral college 
[t may also seem surprising that I fores 

42 electoral votes for the Thurmond-Wright 
“Dixiecrats,” or states-rights Democrats, and 
none for Henry Wallace, while predicting a 
larger popular vote for Wallace than for Thur- 
mond. The reason is that Thurmond’s strength 
is sectional and is concentrated in southern 
states, where voting is habitually light. Wallace 
may be expected to show his greatest strength 
in populous states like New York and Cali- 


fornia, which he has no chance of carrying, 
but where he may roll up a substantial num- 


ber of oles 
x a 


[cipeNTALLY, Wallace and Thurmond, or 
rather the movements they represent, are the 
strongest reason for expecting a change of 
administration in Washington next January. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, one of America’s greatest 
practical politicians, was able to hold together 
under the Democratic banner a discordant 
coalition of forces. In this coalition were labor 
and left-wing groups, strongest in the big popu- 
lation centers of the North, and the socially 
conservative South. 

Truman was unable to hold this combina- 
tion together. There were secessions at two 
extremes, of the Communist-dominated Wal- 
laceites and of southern Democrats who re- 
sented the civil rights plank in the Democratic 
platform. Both secessions spell disaster for 
Democratic prospects on November 2. Several 
southern states which are ordinarily safely in 
the Democratic column will most probably cast 
their electoral votes for Thurmond 


Wallace will win no electoral votes. But he 
will draw his supporters almost entirely froin 
groups which supported Roosevelt in 1944. (The 
Communist Party and its extensive fellow- 
traveler fringe, now lined up behind Wallace, 
backed Roosevelt in 1944.) This means that in 
state after state where Roosevelt’s majority was 
not overwhelming, in New York and Pennsyl- 
vania, in Illinois and Michigan, for instance, 
the Wallace vote alone might well tip the 
balance in favor of the Republicans 


There are, of course, other factors in the 
situation. Under a free system, periodic swings 
»9f the political pendulum are almost unavoid- 
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able. The longer a party remains in power, the 
more critics and enemies it acquires, the more 
elements of weakness and division appear in 
its own ranks. Had it not been for the prewar 
and war situation, when Roosevelt won the 
support of some Republicans who were opposed 
to many of his domestic policies, the swing 
would have probably taken place earlier. 


Truman is a sincere man of good intentions. 
But his warmest admirers would scarcely call 
him one of our great Presidents. Against his 
credit items in foreign policy, the so-called 
Truman Doctrine, which should rather be called 
an American Doctrine, and the aid to the free 
countries of Europe, must be set dangerous 
expressions of ignorance and sheer incompe- 
tence in foreign affairs. Among these are his 
initial approval of the Wallace Madison Square 
Garden speech, his fumbling uncertainty about 


Palestine and, most recently, the prepostero 
idea of sending Justice Vinson to Moscow. 

It would have required a personality of ex. 
traordinary mass appeal and political adroitel 
ness to stem the tide that has been setting; 
against the Democratic Party this year. True 
man just isn’t that kind of personality. Hence 
the predictions of my election crystal-ball. 
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GOOD WORK, MR. MAYHEW! 


I; can no longer be denied that the Soviet? 
Union is making use of large numbers of prise | 
oners as forced labor in conditions denying to 
them the basic human rights; that these human’ 
beings, once deprived of their liberty, are 
maintained in conditions of wretchedness and 
under-nourishment; that under the cloak of? 
arrest for crimes and other offenses against the 
regime the Soviet Government has acquired 
for itself a vast body of cheap labor utterly 
without rights; that, in short, the Soviet Union 
has instituted a slave system recruited from 
among its own citizens which in scope hag 
no paralled in history.”—Christopher Mayhew, 
British Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs,’ 
addressing a UN committee. 

If more western spokesmen would follow Mr, 
Mayhew’s example of plain talking,- the UN 
could fulfill a most useful function as a pillory’ 
where the innumerable’ crimes of the Sovieg 
regime against civilization and human rights 
would be held up to the scorn and execration 
of the whole civilized world. 





Editorials— 


Votes to Throw Away 


VEN President Truman has now taken up 
EK the pathetic plea: “Don’t throw away 

your vote.” The call may well give rise 
to serious meditation in the mind of the consci- 
entious citizen. He should ask himself: Who, in 
fact, is the man who throws away his vote? 
Following the reasoning popular among the 
simple-minded, it might well be argued that all 
except those who vote for the successful candi- 
date have “thrown away” their votes. On the 
contrary, reasoning which seems to make even 
more sense would lead to an opposite con- 
If the winner goes into office with 
5,000,000 more votes than were cast for his 
opponent, it would appear that all but one of 
this vast majority have 


votes 


clusion 


‘thrown away” their 


As a matter of fact, the one thing that every 
politician knows is that no votes honestly cast 
and counted are “thrown away.” In our oc- 
casional trips to the ballot box (or the voting- 
machine) we do far more than decide who will 
be the winner. This is, after all, not a lottery 
or a horse race. It is a referendum, a state or 
national town meeting. We line ourselves up 
about the men and the ideas symbolic of our 
notions of what ought to be done. If anyone 
thinks that the size of the small groups is in- 
significant, he is proving his lack of political 
insight. It might be proved that over the years 
the voters casting their ballots for new and not 
yet popular men and ideas have been more 
influential, man for man, than those who flock 
with the majority. At any rate it is beyond 
dispute that in the great arena where decisions 
are finally made, where laws are passed and 
systems of control adopted, every vote has its 
effect. The weak-minded who rush to join the 
majority in order not to “throw their votes 
away” are merely voting against themselves. 


Fear of Foreigners 


HE first boat is sailing from Europe for 
New York with a cargo of Displaced 
Persons. Of the 205,000 who are to be ad- 
mitted in accordance with the law, 813 will 
soon be walking down the gangplank to be 
received by welcoming hands. For three years 
or more something like a million persons have 
been waiting, homeless and practically friend- 
less, to see what the world would do with them. 
Now this pitifully small number starts for our 
shores — and the event is hailed with reams of 
publicity. 
The hesitant timidity with which these DP’s 
are being allotted living space by the various 

































































countries emphasizes a significant change which 
has taken place within a single generation,” 
Forty years ago we were taking in Europeang 
by the million. They piled in from the hold of 
every ship. No one cared where they cam@ 
from, who they were or what they would dé& 
in what part of the country. The results we 
not fatal. 

Now these 813 persons, a good many of thenij 
children, are about to come in past the Goddess 
of Liberty. A committee has been set up to take 
care of them. They wil! be fed and sheltered! 
and send on their way to the areas where wele 
come awaits them. Churches and welfare instis 
tutions are all aflutter. The wandering news 
comers are to be settled, for the most part, if 
regions where there is demand for farm labor 

It is well, of course, that our prospective citis 
zens be received and cared for. It is hard, how# 
ever, to down the suspicion that our care if 
motivated in part by fear of the foreigner. We 
don’t want him to settle down in New York 
City. We want to be perfectly sure that he will 
be transported to a place where there is plenty 
of room. This era of the United Nations and of 
all the talk about one world is a time when we 
look upon a man from across the border as & 
source of danger. We talk about one world. 
We practice xenophobia. 
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